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MEMOIR OF JOSEPH WARREN. 


JosepH WarRREN was born in Roxbury, near Boston, in the 
year 1741. His father was a respectable farmer in that place, 
who had held several municipal offices, to the acceptance of his 
fellow citizens. Joseph, with several of his brothers, was in- 
structed in the elementary branches of knowledge, at the public 
grammar school of the town, which was distinguished for its suc- 
cessive instructers of superior attainments. In 1755, he entered 
college, where he sustained the character of a youth of talents, 
fine manners, and of a generous, independent deportment, united 
to great personal courage and perseverance. An anecdote will _ 
illustrate his fearlessness and determination at that age, when 
character can hardly be said to be formed. Several students of 
Warren’s class shut themselves in a room to arrange some col- 
lege affairs, in a way which they knew was contrary to his wish- 
es, and barred the door so effectually that he could not, without 
great violence, force it; but he did not give over the attempt of 
getting amongst them, for perceiving that the window of the 
room in which they were assembled was open, and near a spout 
which extended from the roof of the building to the ground, he 
went to the top of the house, slid down to the eaves, seized the 
spout, and when he had descended as far as the window, threw 
himself into the chamber amongst them. At that instant the 
spout, which was decayed and weak, gave way and fell to the 
ground. He looked at it without emotion, said that it had served 
his purpose, and began to take his part in the business. A spec- 
tator of this feat, and narrow escape, related this fact to me in 
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the college yard, nearly half a century afterwards, and the im- 
pression it made on his mind was so strong, that he seemed to 
feel the same emotion, as though it happe ned but an hour before. 

On leaving college in 1759, Warren turned his attention to 
the study of medicine, under the direction of Dr. Lloyd, an em- 
inent phy sician of that day, whose valuable life has om pro- 
tracted almost to the present time. Warren was distinguished 
very soon after he commenced practice; for when in 1764, the 
small pox spread in Boston, he was amongst the most successful 
in his method of treating that disease, which was then consider- 
ed the most dreadful scourge of the human race, and the violence 
of which had baffled the efforts of the learned faculty of medi- 
cine from the time of its first appearance. From this moment 
he stood high amongst his brethren, and was the favorite of the 
people, and what he gained in their good will, he never lost. His 
personal appearance, his address, his courtesy and his humanity, 
won the way to the hearts of all, and his knowledge and superi- 
ority of talents secured the conquest. A bright and lasting fame 
in his profession, with the attendant consequences, wealth and 
influence, were within his reach, and near at hand; but the calls 
of a distracted country were paramount to every consideration 
of his own interests, and he entered the vortex of politics, never 
to return to the peaceful course of professional labor. 

The change in public opinion had been gradually preparing the 
minds of most men for a revolution. This was not openly avow- 


ed; amelioration of treatment for the present, and assurances of 


kindness in future, were all that the colonies asked from Great 
Britain—but these they did not receive. The mother country 
mistook the spirit of her children, and used threats when kind- 
ness would have been the best policy. When Britain declared 
her right to direct, govern, and tax us in any form, and at all 
times, the colonies reasoned, remonstrated and entreated for a 
while; and when these means did not answer, they defied and 
resisted. The political writers of the province had been active 
and busy, and they were generally screened by fictitious names, 
or sent their productions anonymously into the world; but the 
time had arrived when speakers of nerve and boldness were 
wanted to raise their voices against oppression in every shape. 
Warren possessed first rate qualities for an orator, and had early 
declared, in the strongest terms, his political sentiments, which 
were somewhat in advance of public opinion, for he held as 
tyranny all taxation which could be imposed by the British par- 
liament upon the colonies. In times of danger, the people are 
sagacious, and cling to those who best can serve them, and every 
eye was on him in every emergency, for he had not only the 
firmness and decision they wished for in a leader, but was pru- 
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dent and wary in all his plans. His first object was to enlighten 
the people, and then he felt sure of engaging their feelings in the 
general cause. He knew when once they began, it would be im- 
possible to tread back—independence only would satisfy the 
country. With an intention of directing public sentiment, with- 
out appearing to be too active, he met frequently with a con- 
siderable number of substantial mechanics, and others in the 
middling classes of society, who were busy in politics. This 
crisis required such a man as they found him to be, one who 
could discern the signs of the times, and mould the ductile ma- 
terials to his will, and at the same time seem only to follow in 
the path of others. His letter to Barnard, which attracted the 
notice of government, had been written several years before, in 
1768; but in some form or other he was constantly enlightening 
the people by his pen; but it is now difficult, and of no great im- 
portance, to trace him in the papers of that period. The public 
was not then always right in designating the authors of political 
essays. In the different situations in which he was called to act, 
he assumed as many characters as fable has ever given to the 
tutelar god of his profession, and like him, in every one of them 
he retained the wisdom to guide, and the power to charm. At 
one time he might be found restraining the impetuosity, and 
bridling the fury of those hot-headed politicians, who felt more 
than they reasoned, and dared to do more than became men. 
Such was his versatility, that he turned from these lectures of 
caution and prudence, to asserting and defending the most bold 
and undisguised principles of liberty, and defying in their very 
teeth the agents of the crown. Twice he was elected to deliver 
the oration on the fifth of March, in commemoration of the massa- 
cre, and his orations are amongst the most distinguished produced. 
by that splendid list of speakers who addressed their fellow citi- 
zens on this subject, so interesting to them all. In these produc- 
tions generally, the immediate causes of this event were over- 
looked, and the remote ones alone were discussed. Here they 
were on safe ground, for tyranny in its insipient stages has no 
excuse from opposition; but in its march it generally finds some 
plausible arguments for its proceedings, drawn from the very 
resistance it naturally produces. These occasions gave the or- 
ators a fine field for remark, and a fair opportunity for effect. 
The great orators of antiquity in their speeches attempted only 
to rouse the people to retain what they possessed. Invective, 
entreaty, and pride had their effect in assisting these mighty 
masters to influence the people. They were ashamed to lose 
what their fathers left them, won by their blood, and so long 
preserved by their wisdom, their virtues and their courage. Our 
statesmen had a harder task to perform, for they were compelled 
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to call on the people to gain what they had never enjoyed—an 
independent rank and standing amongst the nations of the world. 
His next oration was delivered March sixth, 1775. It was at 
his own solicitation that he was appointed to this duty a second 
time. The fact is illustrative of his character, and worthy of 
remembrance. Some British officers of the army then in Boston 
had publicly declared that it should be at the price of the life of 
any man to speak of the event of the fifth of March, 1770, on 
that anniversary. Warren’s soul took fire at such a threat, so 
openly made, and he wished for the honor of braving it. This 
was readily granted, for at such a time a man would probably 
find but few rivals. Many who would spurn the thought of per- 
sonal fear, might be apprehensive that they would be so far dis- 
concerted as to forget their discourse. It is easier to fight 
bravely, than to think clearly or correctly in danger. Passion 
sometimes nerves the arm to fight, but disturbs the regular cur- 
rent of thought. The day came, and the weather was remark- 
ably fine. The Old South Meeting House was crowded at an 
early hour. ‘The British officers occupied the aisles, the flight 
of steps to the pulpit, and several of them were within it. It 
was not precisely known whether this was accident or design. 
The orator, with the assistance of his friends, made his entrance 
at the pulpit window by a ladder. The officers seeing his cool- 
ness and intrepidity, made way for him to advance and address 
the audience. An awful stillness preceded his exordium. Each 
man felt the palpitations of his own heart, and saw the pale but 
determined face of his neighbor. The speaker began his oration 
in a firm tone of voice, and proceeded with great energy and pa- 
thos. Warren and his friends were prepared to chastise contu- 
mely, prevent disgrace, and avenge an attempt at assassination. 
The scene was sublime; a patriot in whom the flush of youth, 
and the grace and dignity of manhood were combined, stood 
armed in the sanctuary of God, to animate and encourage the 
sons of liberty, and to hurl defiance at their oppressors. The 
orator commenced with the early history of the country, describ- 
ed the tenure by which we held our liberties and property—the 
affection we had constantly shown the parent country, and bold- 
ly told them how, and by whom these blessings of life had been 
violated. ‘There was in this appeal to Britain—in this descrip- 
tion of suffering, agony and horror, a calm and high-souled defi- 
ance, which must have chilled the blood of every sensible foe. 
Such another hour has seldom happened in the history of man, 
and is not surpassed in the records of nations. The thunders of 
Demosthenes rolled at a distance from Philip and his host—and 
Tully poured the fiercest torrent of his invective when Catiline 
was at a distance and his dagger no longer to be feared, but 
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Warren’s speech was made to proud oppressors resting on their 
arms, whose errand it was to overawe, and whose business it 
was to fight. 

If the deed of Brutus deserved to be commemorated by his- 
tory, poetry, painting and sculpture, should not this instance of 
patriotism and bravery be held in lasting remembrance? If he 


**That struck the foremost man of all this world,”’ 


was hailed as the first of freemen, what honors are not due to 
him, who undismayed bearded the British lion, to show the world 
what his countrymen dared to do in the cause of liberty? If the 
statue of Brutus was placed amongst those of the gods, who were 
the preservers of Roman freedom, should not that of Warren fill 
a lofty niche in the temple reared to perpetuate the remembrance 
of our birth as a nation? 

If independence was not at first openly avowed by our leading 
men at that time, the hope of attaining it was fondly cherished, 
and the exertions of the patriots pointed to this end. The wise 
knew that the storm, which the political Prosperos were raising, 
would pass away in blood. With these impressions on his mind, 
Warren for several years was preparing himself by study and 
observation to take a conspicuous rank in the military arrange- 
ments which he knew must ensue. 

On the 18th of April, 1775, by his agents in Boston, he dis- 
covered the design of the British commander to seize or destroy 
our few stores at Concord. He instantly despatched several 
confidential messengers to Lexington. The late venerable patriot, 
Paul Revere, was one of them. This gentleman has given a very 
interesting account of the difficulties he encountered in the dis- 
charge of this duty. The alarm was given, and the militia, 
burning with resentment, were at day break, on the 19th, on the 
road to repel insult and aggression. The drama was opened 
about sunrise, within a few yards of the house of God, in Lexing- 
ton. Warren hastened to the field of action, in the full ardor of 
his soul, and shared the dangers of the day. While pressing on 
the enemy, a musket ball took off a lock of his hair close to his 
ear. The lock was rolled and pinned, after the fashion of that 
day, and considerable force must have been necessary to have 
cut it away. The people were delighted with his cool, collected 
bravery, and already considered him as a leader, whose gallantry 
they were to admire, and in whose talents they were to confide. 

On the 14th of June, 1775, the Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts made him a major general of their forces; but previous 
to the date of his commission, he had been unceasing in his ex- 
ertions to maintain order and enforce discipline amongst the 
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troops, which had hastily assembled at Cambridge, after the 
battle of Lexington. He mingled in the ranks, and by every 
method and argument strove to inspire them with confidence, 
and succeeded in a most wonderful manner in imparting to them 
a portion of the flame which glowed in his own breast. At such 
a crisis genius receives its birth right—the homage of inferior 
minds, who for self-preservation are willing to be directed. 
Previous to receiving the appointment of major general, he had 
been requested to take the office of physician general to the 
army, but he chose to be where wounds were to be made, rather 
than where they were to be healed. Yet he lent his aid and 
advice to the medical department of the army, and was of great 
service to them in their organization and arrangements. 

He was at this time President of the Provincial Congress, 
having been elected the preceding year a member from the town 
of Boston. In this body he discovered his extraordinary powers 
of mind, and his peculiar fitness for responsible offices at such a 
juncture. Cautious in proposing measures, he was assiduous in 
pursuing what he thought, after mature deliberation to be right, 
and never counted the probable cost of a measure, when he had 
decided that it was necessary to be taken. When this congress, 
which was sitting at Watertown, adjourned for the day, he 
mounted his horse and hastened to the camp. Every day “he 
bought golden opinions of all sorts of men;’’ and when the troops 
were called to act on Breed’s Hill, he had so often been amongst 
them, that his person was known to most of the soldiers, 

Several respectable historians have fallen into some errors in 
describing the battle in which he fell, by giving the command of 
the troops on that day to Warren, when he was only a volunteer 
in the fight. He did not arrive on the battle ground until the 
enemy had commenced their movements for the attack. As 
soon as he made his appearance on the field, the veteran com- 
mander of the day, Colonel Prescott, desired to act under his 
directions; but Warren declined taking any other part than that 
of a volunteer, and added that he came to learn the art of war 
from an experienced soldier, whose orders he should be happy to 
obey. In the battle he was armed with a musket, and stood in the 
ranks, now and then changing his place to encourage his fellow 
soldiers by words and example. He undoubtedly, from the state 
of hostilities, expected soon to act in his high military capacity, 
and it was indispensable, according to his views, that he should 
share the dangers of the field as a common soldier with his fel- 
low citizens, that his reputation for bravery might be put beyond 
the possibility of suspicion. The wisdom of such a course would 
never have been doubted, if he had returned in safety from the 
fight. In such a struggle for independence, the ordinary rules of 
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prudence and caution could not govern those who were building 
up their names for future usefulness by present exertion. Some 
maxims drawn from the republican writers of antiquity were 
worn as their mottos. Some precepts descriptive of the charms 
of liberty, were ever on their tongues, and some classical model 
of Greek or Roman patriotism was constantly in their minds. 
Instances of great men mixing in the ranks of common soldiers, 
were to be found in ancient times, when men fought for their 
altars and their homes. The cases were parallel, and the exam- 
ples were imposing. When the battle was decided, and our peo- 
ple fled, Warren was one of the last who left the breast-work, 
and was slain within a few yards of it as he was slowly retiring. 
He probably felt mortified at the event of the day, but had he 
known how dearly the victory was purchased, and how little 
honor was gained by those who won it, his heart might have 
been at rest. Like the band of Leonidas, the vanquished have 
received by the judgment of nations, from which there is no ap- 
peal, the imperishable laurels of victors. His death brought a 
sickness to the heart of the community, and the x mourned 
his fall, not with the convulsive agony of a betrothed virgin over 
the bleeding corse of her lover—but with the pride of the Spar- 
tan mother, who in the intensity of her grief, smiled to see that 
the wounds whence life had flown, were on the breast of her son 
—and was satisfied that he had died in defence of his country. 
The worth of the victim, and the horror of the sacrifice, gave a 
higher value to our liberties, and produced a more fixed determi- 
nation to preserve them. 

The battle of Bunker Hill has often been described, and of 
late its minutest details given to the public; but never was the 
military, moral and political character of that great event more 
forcibly drawn, than in the following extract from the North 
American Review, for July, 1818. 


‘‘The incidents and the result of the battle itself were mest important, and 
indeed most wonderful. As a mere battle, few surpass it in whatever engages 
and interests the attention. It was fought, on a conspicuous eminence, in the 
immediate neighborhood of a populous city; and constantly in the view of 
thousands of spectators. The attacking army moved over a sheet of water to 
the assault. The operations and movements were of course all visible and all 
distinct. Those who looked on from the houses and heights of Boston, had a 
fuller view of every important operation and event, than can ordinarily be had 
of any battle, or than can possibly be had of such as are fought on a more ex- 
tended ground, or by detachments of troops acting in different places, and at 
different times, and in some measure independently of each other. When the 
British columns were advancing to the attack, the flames of Charlestown, (fired, 
as is generally supposed, by a shell,) began to ascend. The spectators, far 
out-numbering both armies, thronged and crowded on every height and every 
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point which afforded a view of the scene, themselves constituted a very impor- 
tant part of it. 

‘‘The troops of the two armies seemed like so many combatants in an am- 
phitheatre. The manner in which they should acquit themselves, was to be 
judged of, not as in other cases of military engagements, by reports and future 
history, but by a vast and anxious assembly already on the spot, and waiting 
with unspeakable concern and emotion the progress of the day. 

**In other battles the recollection of wives and children, has been used as an 
excitement to animate the warrior’s breast and nerve his arm. Here was not 
a mere recollection, but an actual presence of them, and other dear connexions, 
hanging on the skirts of the battle, anxious and agitated, feeling almost as if 
wounded themselves by every blow of the enemy, and putting forth, as it were, 
their own strength, and all the energy of their own throbbing bosoms, into 
every gallant effort of their warring friends. 

‘*But there was a more comprehensive and vastly more important view of 
that day’s contest, than has been mentioned,—a view, indeed, which ordinary 
eyes, bent intently on what was immediately before them, did not embrace, 
but which was perceived in its full extent and expansion by minds of a higher 
order. Those men who were at the head of the colonial councils, who had 
been engaged for years in the previous stages of the quarrel with England, and 
who had been accustomed to look forward to the future, were well apprised of 
the magnitude of the events likely to hang on the business of that day. They 
saw in it not only a battle, but the beginning of a civil war, of unmeasured ex- 
tent and uncertain issue. All America and all England were likely to be deeply 
concerned in the consequences. The individuals themselves, who knew full 
well what agency they had had, in bringing affairs to this crisis, had need of all 
their courage;—not that disregard of personal safety, in which the vulgar sup- 
pose true courage to consist, but that high and fixed moral sentiment, that 
steady and decided purpose, which enables men to pursue a distant end, with a 
full view of the difficulties and dangers before them, and with a conviction, 
that, before they arrive at the proposed end, should they ever reach it, they 
must pass through evil report as well as good report, and be liable to obloquy, 
as well as to defeat. 

‘*Spirits that fear nothing else, fear disgrace; and this danger is necessarily 
encountered by those who engage in civil war. Unsuccessful resistance is not 
only ruin to its authors, but is esteemed, and necessarily so, by the laws of all 
countries, treasonable. This is the case, at least till resistance becomes so 
general and formidable, as to assume the form of regular war. But who can 
tell, when resistance commences, whether it will attain even to that degree of 
success? Some of those persons who signed the Declaration of Independence, 
in 1776, described themselves as signing it, ‘‘as with halters about their necks.”’ 
If there were grounds for this remark in 1776, when the cause had become so 
much more general, how much greater was the hazard, when the battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought? 

‘*These considerations constituted, to enlarged and liberal minds, the moral 
sublimity of the occasion; while to the outward senses, the movement of ar- 
mies, the roar of artillery, the brilliancy of the reflection of a summer’s sun, 
from the burnished armor of the British columns, and the flames of a burning 
town, made up a scene of extraordinary grandeur.”’ 


This eminence has become sacred ground. It contains in its 
bosom the ashes of the brave who died fighting to defend their 
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altars and their homes, Strangers from all countries visit this 
spot, for it is associated in their memories with Marathon and 
Platez, and all the mighty struggles of determined freemen. 
Our citizens love to wander over this field—the aged to awake 
recollections, and the youthful to excite heroic emotions. The 
battle ground is now all plainly to be seen—the spirit of modern 
improvement, which would stop the streams of Helicon to turn a 
mill, and cause to be felled the trees of Paradise to make a raf- 
ter, has yet spared this hallowed height. 

If “the days of chivalry be gone forever,” and the high and 
enthusiastic feelings of generosity and magnanimity be not so 
widely diffused as in more heroic ages, yet it cannot be denied 
but that there have been, and still are, individuals whose bosoms 
are warmed with a spirit as glowing and etherial, as ever swelled 
the heart of “mailed knight,” who in the ecstasies of love, re- 
ligion and martial glory, joined the war-cry on the plains of 
Palestine, or proved his steel on the infidel foe. The history of 
every revolution is interspersed with brilliant episodes of indi- 
vidual prowess. The pages of our own history, when fully written 
out, will sparkle profusely with these gems of romantic valor. 

The calmness and indifference of the veteran “in clouds of 
dust and seas of blood,” can only be acquired by long acquain- 
tance with the trade of death; but the heights of Charlestown 
will bear eternal testimony how suddenly in the cause of freedom 
the peaceful citizen can become the invincible warrior—stung by 
oppression, he springs forward from his tranquil pursuits, un- 
daunted by opposition, and undismayed by danger, to fight even 
to death for the defence of his rights. Parents, wives, children, 
and country, all the hallowed properties of existence, are to him 
the talisman that takes fear from his heart, and nerves his arm 
to victory. In the requiem over those who have fallen in the 
cause of their country, which 





‘* Time with his own eternal lips shall sing,”’ 





the praises of Warren shall be distinctly heard. 

The blood of those patriots who have fallen in the defence of 
republics has often “cried from the ground” against the ingrati- 
tude of the country for which it was shed. No monument was 
reared to their fame; no record of their virtues written; no fos- 
tering hand extended to their offspring—but they and their deeds 
were neglected and forgotten. ‘Towards Warren there was no 
ingratitude—our country is free from this stain. Congress were 
the guardians of his honor, and remembered that his children 
were unprotected orphans. Within a year after his death, con- 
gress passed the following resolution. ) 


9 VOL, II. 
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‘“‘That a monument be erected to the memory of General Warren, in the 
town of Boston, with the following inscription:— 


IN HONOR OF 
JOSEPH WARREN, 


MAJOR GENERAL OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 
He devoted his Life to the Liberties of his Country, 


AND IN BRAVELY DEFENDING THEM, FELL AN EARLY VICTIM IN THE 


Battle of Bunker Will, 
JUNE 17, 1775. 
The Congress of the United States, as an acknowledgment of his services and 


distinguished merit, have erected this monument to his memory.”’ 


It was resolved, likewise, “‘that the eldest son of General 
Warren should be educated from that time at the expense of the 
United States.” On the first of July, 1780, congress recognizing 
these former resolutions, further resolved, ‘‘that it should be re- 
commended to the Executive of Massachusetts Bay to make 
provision for the maintenance and education of his three younger 
children, and that congress would defray the expense to the 
amount of the half pay of a major general, to commence at the 
time of his death, and continue till the youngest of the children 
should be of age.” The part of the resloutions relating to the 
education of the children, was carried into effect accordingly. 
The monument is not yet erected, but it is not too late. The 
shade of Warren will not repine at this neglect, while the ashes 
of Washington repose without grave stone or epitaph. 


{This Memoir was written by the editor of this journal before the BuNKER 
Hitt Monument Association was thought of, or at least before such a 
thought was publicly expressed. On the subject of this institution we have so 
fully spoken at sundry times, that it will be unnecessary now to make any 
farther statements, but simply, in a passing remark, we must say, the object is 
noble, the spirit which devised it liberal and patriotic, and the manner in 
which it is pursued will ensure the certainty of its completion. It is not a 
transient feeling which produces only hurried efforts, but the settled views of 
taste and patriotism lie deep in the matter. ] 
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Poetry. 


POETRY. 


or 


“ CLOUDS. 
[ In the manner of Mrs. Hemens.} 


Beautiful Clouds in the quiet sky, 

Whence come ye, floating so proudly by? 

«© We come from the land where the forest’s gloom 
Frowns darkly around the old warrior’s tomb, 

Where the ramparts he reared still their strength retain, 
Though ye seek their defender’s name in vain. 


We have crossed the streams of the boundless west, 


We have clustered in wreaths round the mountain’s crest. 


We have swept the prairie’s lonely green, 

O’er buffalo herds we have hung a screen, 

We have shadowed the path that the hunters take, 
And obscured the gleam of the sunny lake.’’ 


Clouds that are skirted with golden light, 

What have ye seen in your airy flight? 

‘© We have seen stern gloom on the Indian’s brow, 
And the grief that stung him, but could not bow, 
As he left the shore where his fathers rest, 

To seek a new home in the far-off west. 


We have seen the desert from wildness freed, 
And the hardy husbandman scattering seed, 
Villages rising by every stream, 

And the white sail glancing in morning’s beam; 
Yet we saw that woes every scene deprave, 
For we looked on many a fresh-dug grave.*’ 


Say, whiat is the end of your pilgrimage? 

‘© We have seen the mountain oak scathed by age, 
On the shivered crag there is writ—decay— 

Shall we be more happy and strong than they? 
Man’s labors and glories doth time obscure— 

And shall we, things of vapour and shade, endure? 
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Beauteous and dense as we seem to you, 

We are vanishing fast from your wondering view, 
For the sweeping gust and the sunny ray 

Are hurrying and melting our fleeces away; 
When the morning comes in its glowing sheen, 
Not a mist will tell we have ever been.”’ 


Beautiful Clouds, it is ever thus, 

Stern time is destroying our works and us; 
And ye—though storms in your robe are rolled, 
Though the thunder sleep in your dusky fold, 
Though ye boast a heavenly home and birth— 
Ye must fade away like the things of earth. 


1} A VISIT TO « BRADDOCK’S FIELD.”’ 


i The summer had gone—and the autumn wheat 
In the sunny meadows lay ripe and sweet, 
And the din of the thresher rang far and long, 
And the gleaners were out in a joyous throng, 
When I look’d on the wood and trod the plain 
That once were loud with the bugle-strain. 


The flocks were scattered o’er vale and hill, 

And the pipes of the herdsmen were sounding shrill ; 
The children’s shout, from the village side, 

With the merry laugh, burst far and wide; 

The garner—the orchard—the cottage hearth— 
Were laden with fruits and loud with mirth. 


Where the oaken woods in grandeur frown 
On the silent stream and the dingle brown, 
Stood one whose brow bore a trace of care, 
With a faded eye, and with silvered hair,— 
But the fire of youth blazed in that eye 

As he told of the deeds of times gone by: 
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‘* Remembrance ne’er shall pass away 
Of that wild fight—that well-fought day— 
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When strangers from beyond the sea 
Met their own fiery enemy. 

Proud England’s maniliest fill’d the land 
With war-horse and with battle-brand. 
Aye, there were crowds of fearless men, 
From mountain-rock and peaceful glen; 
From the gray castle’s haughty wall, 
And the stern noble’s stately hall; 

And from the merry valley side, 

Came swords of might and souls of pride;— 
They swept in splendor o’er the main, 
To die in war’s rude hurricane. 


Ah! heard’st thou e’er the tempest-stroke 
Shatter the giant forest-oak? 

And heard’st thou e’er the waters dark 
Bear fiercely down the riven bark? 

More loud —more wild—was that long fight, 
When the dark Indian rose in might, 

And the proud Frenchman stood in wrath, 
And strong men fill’d the forest path. 

But bravely were those strangers met 

By the fierce ranger’s bayonet; 

And foreign blood was pour’d that day, 
Freely, where yonder harvests lay. 


See ye yon tree?—its moss-grown bark 

Bears many a scathe and fearful mark 

Of sabre-stroke and rifle-shot; 

For banners floated near that spot, 

And Braddock, in his pride, stood there, 
While life-blood stained his blade’s blue glare. 
Beneath that tree, the Indian chief, 
With broken bow and empty sheaf 

And shattered limb, laid down to die, 

While ceaseless rose the stern war-cry. 

And where the billowy turf upheaves, 

And the meek red-bird gently grieves, 

And the blue wood-doves calmly moan, 

There many a sachem’s mouldering bone, 

And white-man’s steel—o’erspread with rust— 
And brazen helmets waste in dust. 
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Yes!—they are gone!—that dark-eyed race, 
Whose roof-tree and whose dwelling place 
And ancient graves—for many a year 
Unharmed by man—stood calmly here. 
The bravest of those quivered men, 

Sleep with their foe, adown the glen.’’ 


SONNET. 


The sun is rising. Heaven’s high arch is dressed 
In golden tints of brightest, loveliest hue, 

Whose glittering splendor, spreads along the blue, 
The wide expanse of ocean’s heaving breast. 
Now, pearly dew-drops sparkle on the trees, 

And cool, pellucid rills, wind slow along, 

The flowers’ sweet fragrance fills the vernal breeze, 
And the birds blithily chant their matin song. 

The eagle from his eyrie soaring high, 

Shakes from his wing the lethargy of rest, 

The startled lark too seeks the open sky, 

Up springing from her thicket-hidden nest. 

All Nature’s face is fair—as when at first 


‘The seventh morning’s sun o’er Eden burst. 


CONFESSIONS OF A COUNTRY SCHOOL MASTER. 


**This is confessedly the age of confession—the era of individuality—the 
triumphant reign of the first person singular.’,—V. Y. Literary Gazette. 
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Tue sufferings of country school-masters have been so often 
given to the public, that I, whose mortal career has certainly 
been shortened, if not sweetened by the “delightful task,” resolv- 
ed at one time not to “renew the sad remembrance of my fate,” 
but to let a speedy oblivion cover those calamities, ‘all which I 
saw,” and less fortunate than Aineas, “‘all of which I was.” My 
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story, I feared, would be treated like the certificates of our mod- 
ern beggars. Public sympathy is nearly exhausted by the drafts 
already made upon it by that degraded class of beings to which 
I belong, and any more from the same quarter are liable to be 
protested. The following circumstance altered my resolution. 
Catching up an old newspaper the other day, in a fit of ennui, I 
summoned energy enough to peruse, for the third time, the pa- 
thetic tale of a fellow pedagogue which had attracted much no- 
tice on its first appearance, and is evidently the production of a 
masterly pen. By this it seems he was actually in peril of dying 
an hungered. What! starvation in a country town of New Eng- 
land! The leading idea of his piece now struck me as a palpable 
absurdity. To all his assertions, my own experience gave the 
lie direct. The winning pathos of this writer, his admirable hu- 
mor, and the fascinations of his style in general, all conspire to 
make upon the reader a deep but incorrect impression of the 
manner in which our country people treat “the master.”” To 
efface this, is my present object. Novelty I have none to offer— 
artifice I scorn—eloquence ne’er sat upon my lips—my sole at- 
tractions are misery and truth. 

At the close of the year 1825, my diabolical destiny sent me 
toH , a village on the sea-coast of a New England State, 
inhabited by certain amphibious bipeds, who call themselves far- 
mer-fishermen. Here I had contracted to spend eight wintry 
weeks in cultivating whatever of intellect there might be in forty 
five children (if they can claim the name) of both sexes. Fool 
that I was—as if the “‘young idea” could shoot in winter more 
than any other weed, and that too in a soil of the consistency of 
granite. Buta few days of fruitless flogging prompted me to 
spare my own feelings—the only ones affected by that exercise— 
and to employ my ferule in ruling the writing books, instead of 
the scholars: and I did desist soon after, upon discovering that 
my merits as instructer were estimated by my clemency to the 
pupils—that is to say, my popularity with the children, and, 
which is a natural consequence in H , with their parents, 
was in the inverse ratio of the flagellations dispensed. One 
great point was already gained; but another of equal magnitude, 
though in a cheering state of progression, remained to be fully 
accomplished: namely, to render myself agreeable as a member 
of the family where I happened to board. This is no less essen- 
tial to complete success, than to spare the rod and spoil the 
child. In justice to myself, however, it should here be remark- 
ed, that I am free from the guilt of fulfilling the latter half of 
Solomon’s maxim; for the children were all spoiled to my hand. 
The second important qualification of a country preceptor is, 
that he be able to demolish any gwen quantity of provisions 
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This is indispensable. Our country people never starve the mas- 
ter, though I admit, with the most cheerful alacrity, that they 
may sometimes stuff him to death. Among them, no abstemi- 
ous man can be a favorite. Whoever asserts the contrary, either 
wilfully misrepresents, or is deplorably ignorant. The maw of 
Ichabod Crane, that pink of pedagogues, we are told, possessed 
“the diluting powers of an Anaconda,” and the consequence was 
that he eat himself into the good graces of all in Sleepy Hollow. 
In like manner, no teacher can be popular in H , if he have 
not the appetite of a shark. The agent’s house, at which I tar- 
ried night and morning, was a mile and a half distant from the 
anatomy of a building where my pupils daily assembled to shiv- 
er—not with terror, but with cold—for all the birch consumed in 
school, was consumed by the fire, and I have the satisfaction to 
know, that, as it was never employed to produce heat by impulse, 
so it never yielded any at a sensible distance. But, a mile and 
a half was too far to travel for a dinner. I was therefore kindly 
permitted to dine at Mrs. Dunning’s, in the vicinity of the school 
house. The first forenoon was spent in an idle attempt to learn 
forty five christian, I would say, barbarous names, compared 
with which, the names of Oliver Cromwell’s jury dwindle into 
absolute propriety. At twelve o’clock, I retreated to Mrs. Dun- 
ning’s, where a hearty welcome awaited me. Dinner shortly ap- 
peared—but as this is the meal, that, in a week’s time, had well 
nigh sunk me to the grave, it merits a particular description. It 
will be sufficient to enumerate the articles spread before me on 
the first occasion, for I can say to the reader “‘ex uno disce om- 
nes’’—which is, being interpreted, there was no variation during 
twenty eight days. First, came on an unknown quantity of tea, 
contained in a coffee-pot that might have served for a moderate 
sized light house. Secondly, a plate of what Mrs. Dunning, with 
apparent sincerity, called sliced pork; but what I suspected, from 
its color and tenacity, to be gum-elastic. This was followed by 
a quart bowl of real pork in a state of fusion. Some one had 
previously told me, by way of encouragement, that all school- 
masters lived upon the fat of the land. Alas! the ambiguity of 
language—till now I had never understood this expression, On 
one corner of the table stood an article that would have stagger- 
ed Heliogabulus: namely, a comical turret of dough-nuts—em- 
phatically dough-nuts. This detestable esculent, the pride of our 
country dames, sometimes resembles one of your inflexible little 
soup dumplins; at others, it appears to be a kind of mongrel 
pan-cake. The opposite corner was defended by a turret of 
similar shape, and nearly as formidable, consisting of minced 
dun-fish. A plate of brown bread, an irregular mass of junk 
beef, an apple pie resembling the top of an overgrown toad-stool, 
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a bowl of corpulent potatoes in violent perspiration, and a bat~ 
ter pudding of cylindrical shape, livid complexion, and the most 
appalling specific gravity, completed the dinner, It is difficult 
t» find a simile for this pudding—the reader may obtain a faint 
idea of its appearance and constitution, by inspecting a leaden 
clock weight. I sat down with the stubborn resolution of eating 
till the family were satisfied—a sure, but a terrible path to pop- 
ularity. ‘Come Master,” said Mrs. Dunning, “reach to and 
help yourself—when you are amongst poor folks, you must put 
up with poor folks’ fare.” I strove to alleviate the good woman’s 
anxiety, by word and deed. I seized a potatoe, squashed it up- 
on my plate, and gazed in silent agony on the four spoonfuls of 
liquid pork generously poured upon it under the name of gra- 
vy. A reputation and twenty eight dollars being at stake, it 
would have been rashness in me to refuse the half pound of 
minced fish, four cups of tea, ninety degrees of apple pie, and 
eleven dough-nuts, which were thrust upon me with distressing 
kindness. It is said that the North Carolina militia, when com- 
manded to fire, shut their eyes, banish thought, and pull trigger. 
A feeling somewhat similar, prompted me to close mine as each 
mouthful was conveyed to its predestined place, and my jaws la- 
bored mechanically, like any other grist-mill. 

By dint of these conclusive efforts, all the articles just men- 
tioned were soon made to disappear; and now, thought I, I have 
made a deep impression in my favor. Delusive idea!—as evane- 
scent as the provender that vanished before the knife and fork 
of Mrs. Dunning’s son, a promising young Vulcan, whose opera- 
tions I was watching with a jealous eye—and my heart sank 
within me at the comparative insignificance of my own exploits. 
The despondence created by this scene was heightened by ay 
exclamation from Mrs. Dunning: “Ah! Master, you wont make 
out a dinner. I am afeard you dont like our fare.” At that 
instant I wished myself an esquimaux or an ostrich. As it was, 
I made one more effort and devoured two more dough-nuts; but 
here a symptom of strangling rendered me stiff-necked against 
all further solicitations. I had realized and could demonstrate 
an absolute plenum. I pass over the difficulty of walking two 
rods to the school house, and merely remark, that had I gone to 
the agent’s for dinner, my pupils would have gained half a holi- 
day. Let me stop a moment to remind the reader that this 
narrative is not written for applause—that sympathy is not ex- 
pected,—that a smile would be an insult, for, to me it is a me- 
meno of any thing but the ludicrous, He may bear in mind, 
also, that I have disclaimed exaggeration, and professed to be 
the advocate of truth. These reflections will enable him to 
meet, without a sneer, the solemn assurance that, in six succes- 
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sive days, I devoured seventeen meals of equal magnitude witi: 
the one described. Nor can my sacrifices be fairly censured as 
extravagant. For although the demon of popularity may be 
conciliated at dinner, yet his favor is easily lost at supper or 
breakfast. His votaries must be consistent in their piety. From 
an imperfect register of these offerings, it appears that, among 
other articles, | consumed during the first week, six pounds of 
ninced fish, two gallons of tea, a pint and a half of melted pork, 
a cubic foot of solid ditto, five apple pies, and one hundred and 
nineteen dough-nuts. 

On Saturday morning, three of the agent’s hogs followed me 
to school. I thought of the pork I had eaten, and ever and 
anon cast a timid glance at the swine. ‘‘ Their tameness was 
shocking to me.” But it shortly ceased to be so: for after this, 
they followed me with canine regularity, and without any incli- 
nation to be witty, | regarded them merely as intolerable bores. 
A week had now elapsed, and not only found me in existence, 
but also brought along with it a pleasure I had long been a 
stranger to—that was the benefits of eating. My popularity was 
unparalleled, and built upon a foundation too solid for premature 
decay. Well has a modern writer contended that the stomach 
is the seat of the soul. It is an ingenious and plausible doctrine, 
and not without its advocates; for in H , at least, they esti- 
mate a man’s intellectuals by the capacity of his bread basket. 
The whole district rang with my praises. ‘The Master,” said 
they, ‘‘is a fine accommodating man—he is’nt a mite partickler 
about his vittles.””> So much accomplished in a single week 
would have puffed up any body, and meekness herself might have 
pardoned the innocent strut that conveyed me to the neighboring 
village of B , on Saturday afternoon, An acquaintance met 
me in the street—was struck with my altered appearance, and 
expressed much sareastic regret to find that I had fallen into 
consumptive habits. aunts and jeers, however, affected me 
not. An honest pride supported me. But pride must have a fall, 
and the fall of mine was a heavy one. During that memorable 
Saturday night, fancy, in the shape of the incubus, caused me to 
execute a somerset, the like of which was never performed but 
once, and then it was done by Lucifer. The tumble, however, 
being only a part of my involuntary freaks and sufferings on the 
night aforesaid, I shall take the liberty to narrate them in order 
and at large. As for the reader, be he never so sleepy, the night 
mare shall keep him awake while we are in company—but if “he 
has not the patience to read a description of it, I heartily wish 
him the reality, and leave him to his slumbers. At nine o’clock 
{ found myself in bed, and a few minutes after, in the desert of 
Zaharra—for the night mare is an excellent traveller. Notwith- 
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standing the short period of time occupied in passing the Atlan- 
tic, my sides ached horribly. I was no less jaded than if the 
journey had been performed on a trip-hammer. I strained my 
eyes in vain to find a place of shelter. There was nothing to be 
seen but a circular plain of reddish sand, bounded by the hori- 
zon, Suddenly the heavens assumed a tempestuous aspect; but 
I hailed this symptom of rain water with ecstasy, for hitherto a 
burning sun had consumed the outward man, and a burning thirst 
the inward. QO! how I longed for one of those well saturated 
clouds, that seemed to withhold their moisture on purpose to 
tantalize me. In ten minutes I could have made a dry sponge of 
the whole atmosphere. My contemplation of the skies ‘was all 
at once interrupted by the most frightful grunts, proceeding from 
myriads of swine who encompassed me round about in concentric 
circles, and gnashed their tusks in vengeance. They were ap- 
parently broiled by the sun, and destitute of bristles. The lat- 
ter of these misfortunes they suffered in common with myself, 
for terror had made me shed all my hair, Yes—I was attacked, 
literally, by a legion of live pork. The horrid circle contracted 
rapidly around me. Flight, in any sense of the word, was im- 
possible. In this agonizing moment the clouds opened and dis- 
charged a tremendous shower of—dough-nuts. Hiencefooth let 
no melancholic victim of ennui, complain of feeling ddue, till he 
has felt the “‘pelting of the pitiless storm.” Every nut seemed 
to strike like the ball of a nine-pounder. I was reduced to paste 
in a twinkling. Ina short time the clouds began to slacken fire, 
when I ventured to raise my head, which had been pummelled 
into the sand, and take a peep at the horizon. But, O! horror 
of horrors, the circle of hogs remained unbroken. 'They had 
stopped but a moment to riot on the manna which had fal- 
Jen to invigorate them, and to seal my fate. I watched them 
awhile, without the power of motion. ‘They soon prepared for 
another onset, and I was quietly resigning myself to destiny, 
when my natural gravitating powers were suddenly suspended. 
For me, this world had lost its attraction. I fell into the air, 
rent asunder the dense canopy of dough-nuts, tumbled head over 
heels through space, and landed flat upon my back on the broad 
side of Saturn’s belt. The planet, which to my inexpressible 
dismay, I now found to be an immense batter pudding, of thou- 
sands of miles in diameter, was jostled out of its orbit—instantly 
rolled over my carcase, and left it, a slap-jack. The crash awoke 
me. I was lying on my back, with the pillow on my face. Af- 
ter looking out of the window to assure myself that the universe 
was in good order, I crawled again to bed; and there awaited 
the dawn of day in a state between sleeping and waking,—a 
state from which I sincerely hope, the complaisant reader is 
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CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


Tue most careless observer of passing events cannot but have 
noticed a manifest change of public sentiment, within some ten 
or a dozen years past, in relation to classical learning. The 
language of its admirers, also, has perceptibly abated of its ex- 
travagance., Not long ago, it was held a treachery among aca- 
demic men to omit any opportunity, however transient, to extol 
the efficacy of scholarship in preparing its votaries for every pos- 
sible sphere of life in which their good or ill fortune might place 
them. It gave grace to language, refinement to morals, energy 
to intellect, and new charms to ev ery thing. And such had long 
been the obsequiousness of public credulity , that all this passed 
for unquestionable doctrine and axiomatic truth. But those 
haleyon days of academic revelry are gone by, and we now find 
the theme treated in a very different way—in a tone more cau- 
tious, more modest, or at any rate more equivocal. Writers 
make no pretension, as they once did, that scholarship is ad- 
equate to every thing, or necessary to every thing. ‘The classi- 
cal tree of knowledge has been trimmed with unsparing hand, by 
the very men who nourished and watered it for ages. Branch 
after branch has been lopped off to suit the changing temper of 
the times, till its foliage is barely sufficient to shelter the re- 
mains of ancient prejudic e. 

Now and then, however, one of the old school appears, who 
would willingly say much in behalf of Greek and Latin, yet ven- 
tures little. A writer who signs “Sal,” in a late number of this 
Magazine, i is of this description. He ‘tunes his voice to the note 
of praise, but sings in a chastened strain, graduated in some pro- 
portion to the existing standard—presenting a view of the case 
so qualified and limited, as to furnish no apology whatever for 
the system of education yet in fashion among us. He asserts, 
indeed, again and again, that men cannot be learned without 
Greek and Latin; and that no learned man ever doubted their 
utility. To professional students he holds the acquisition to be 
at once invaluable and indispensable; which, by the way, is going 
cugat lengths, considering the late editor of the North American, 
a stupendous scholar, could find it in his heart to say only it was 
“in some degree useful to every professional man.” The former 
part of this eulogium is a trueism not to be disputed, for surely 
we need no ghost to tell us that scholarship is the very thing for 
scholars, or that men are extremely loth to decry what they 
have been at much pains to acquire. And yet many could be 
named who have penetrated to the very holy of holies in the 
classic temple, and have come out weeping. 

There is one objection to the reasoning of Sal, considered as 
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a defence of the system, that is fatal to it; which is, that the 
real question at issue is left entirely out of sight. The point to 
be determined, as any one may see, is not whether classical 
learning be adv antageous to certain individuais, for this was 
never denied: but whether its usefulness be of a character so 
universal as to warrant its incorporation into a general scheme of 
education. Here is the aspect in which the matter must be ar- 
gued; for admitting scholarship to be conyenient, or even neces- 
sary, if you please, to the learned professiéns, so called, how can 
this excuse our teaching the same thing to thousands who do not 
follow, and were never meant to follow either profession? How 
does it sanction an immense expenditure on public establish- 
ments for teaching chiefly, if not solely, what nine out of ten, as 
they can never want, most certainly will never remember? 
Plainly, therefore, conceding every thing claimed by this apolo- 
gist, no vindication is made out. 

Consider, besides, how little is really accomplished under this 
boasted system, even in branches most patronized and honored. 
Look at Mr. Ticknor’s exposure of the pitiable state of Greek 
and Latin even at our colleges—an exposure mortifying enough 
to be sure, yet undeniable. A shrewd modern writer has truly, 
though quaintly remarked, that no man was less of an epicure 
than Epicurus himself; and if Mr. Ticknor can be depended on, 
we might say as truly, and in the same way, that no one is less 
of a scholar than our scholars themselves, at the very period of 
graduation. And how does this happen? Certainly not for want of 
adequate means of instruction, for there is no lack of teachers, 
nor of books or facilities of any kind; but it happens because the 
pupil soon becomes convinced, both from the clearest dictates of 
his own reason, and from the practical neglect of ancient learn- 
ing by all around him, by his tutors among the rest, that whatever 
he may acquire must in a short time be forgotten. The disclosures 
recently made, it is true, by showing to the world how poor a 
thing this sort of education is, has obliged our schools and colle- 
ges to brush up a little, to raise the standard, as the phrase is, 
and has given rise to new regulations, by which more study is 
required, and larger doses of Greek and Latin administered. 
Half a century ago, such a measure might have served, perhaps, 
for remedy; but now it is an aggravation. It is giving a new 
impulse to a machine nearly worn out and too feeble to endure 
the shock. It will not answer the purpose—the more advanced 
students at least, if not the younger, are sagacious enough to 
perceive, in spite of every thing said to the contrary, that such 
learning, having no adaptation to existing circumstances of the 
world, is worth nothing out of college; and the task being in it- 
self not simply fatiguing, but disgusting, will to a certainty be 
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neglected, be the consequences what they may. It is a capital 
mistake to suppose that young men can be either persuaded or 
compelled to waste the prime of life in amassing acquirements 
forever after to be abandoned. 

Recurring to the writer before mentioned, and particularly to 
his leading argument, it is worth while to inquire a little whether 
the languages can be made subservient in any considerable de- 
gree to “professional objects. The idea that first presents itself 
is, that whatever Greek or Roman literature was able to supply, 
must have been realized years and years ago. The best of their 
works on these, as on other subjects, have long been translated; 
and such as have not, it is fair to presume, are not worth trans- 
lating. 

In reference to the profession of law, we find him asserting 
that ‘‘no man can be either a really scientific or thorough lawyer 
without a knowledge of ancient writers on jurisprudence.” But 
in my apprehension, so far is this notion from being well founded, 
it would be nearer the truth to say that no man can hope to be- 
come profound in the law who wastes his time on ancient lan- 
guages. It is well known, that the rules, maxims and reasonings 
of the Roman law, civil or criminal, applicable to present cir- 
cumstances or not, are all extant in our mother tongue. Besides 
which, they are fast passing to that oblivion to which they ought 
long since to have been consigned. It is impossible, in this age, 
to look back with any sort of “respect on a judicial system, under 
which, the interpretation of oracles, oaths of parties concerned, 
proverbial maxims, common fame, confessions extorted by tor- 
ture, and I know not what else, were all admitted as valid testi- 
mony—a system where the judges decided both on the law and 
the fact—where the interest a party was supposed to have in 
doing an act, or even the power he had to do it, was often taken 
as sufficient proof of his having done it—where a judge was so 
influenced by his own passions and feelings, that Cicero recom- 
mends always appealing to them—and lastly, where the forms of 
law were such that the same Cicero expresses the utmost con- 
tempt for them. Now I say, where customs and practices like 
these were parts of a settled system, as was the case in Rome, 
it is surely trifling with our understanding to tell us that there we 
must go to study “the true principles of law and justice. 

It may be said, indeed, that the principles of natural equity 
and abstract justice are the same in all ages and countries, and 
may, for all we know, have been as well understood in Greece or 
Rome, in China or Hindostan, as here. Be it so, yet in the ap- 
plication of such maxims, material variations are every where 
superinduced by usage or by statutes; and it is this modification 
of first principles, that constitutes law in every state and nation. 
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With us, as in England, the modification is happily so extensive 
that Mr. Adams tells us it “cuts up by the roots all the precepts 
of ancient rhetoric.” This is true, no doubt, and certainly is 
candid; but I would merely notice, en passant, as one of the many 
anomalies of academic practice, the singular circumstance of Mr. 
Adams’ having thought it his duty, while professor at Cambridge, 
to expound in all its details, and with every variety of well-turned 
compliment, this very rhetoric thus cut up by the roots. In fine, 
the gentlemen of the robe, it is to be hoped}are as little dependent 
on the speculations of heathen philosophers, as any other mem- 
bers of the community; for were it otherwise, the confidence 
reposed in the wisdom and purity of our courts of justice would 
suffer a material abatement. It is fortunate, therefore, that the 
greater portion of our own and of English lawyers have paid lit- 
tle attention to the Roman code. The most they will do, and 
that but seldom, is to pass a few evenings with some learned 
foreigner, in hearing him descant on the practice of law, as it 
was, and its principles, as they might be. They would never 
have patience to wade through the rubbish as a study, either in 
its original or translated form. To say the truth, it is poor 
stuff, and if our limits permitted, we could give chapter and 
verse from writers of great learning who have said as much. 
Cicero himself decided it as “‘verbose and unmeaping pedantry,” 
Kames terms it “an absurd compilation,” a French writer of 
talent calls it ‘‘a small quantity of truth mixed with a far larger 
portion of tyrannical prejudice,” and an English lawyer, distin- 
guished for acuteness and originality, quoted by Stewart, rejects 
it as “‘an enormous mass of confusion and inconsistency.” Let 
us hear no more of the superexcellence of the Roman law, nor of 
Latin as the key to its treasures. - 
With regard, in the next place, to the medical profession, an- 
cient languages must, in the nature of things, have now lost 
whatever value they may ever have had. It is quite inconceiv- 
able that practitioners of our day can reap any benefit from the 
crude theories of Hypocrates or Galen; for how is it possible 
that men, whose superstition forbade a resort to dissection— 
whose knowledge of the human structure was derived only from 
the living subject, or from the delusive analogy between the hu- 
man and brute creation—who were mere novices in physiology, 
confessedly ignorant of many essential and even vital functions 
of our frame, even the circulation of the blood—whose theories, 
in consequence, were necessarily superficial, and whose practice 
was totally erroneous and puerile—how is it possible, I ask, that 
such a schoo! can have transmitted any useful instructions to the 
enlightened physicians of the nineteenth century, possessing, as 
these do, the recorded observations of many hundred intervening 
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years? I ask if this be conceivable. To admit even its possi- 
bility, would convey a direct imputation of sloth, ignorance and 
imbecility against the whole circle of modern phy sicians, As 
well might we believe our astronomers should take lessons from 
Ptolemy, our philosophers from Aristotle, or our chymists from 
Paracelsus. 

In opposition to this plain common sense view of the case, the 
writer I am answering scruples not to assert, that ‘‘no one has 
been, or can justly expect to be, eminent and learned, as to the 
theory of medicine, without a knowledge of the Greek language, 
and of some Greek writers.” By this one would suppose the 
writer not aware that an acquaintance with Greek, or Greek 
authors, important as he considers it, is not required, in any de- 
gree, by any medical school in the land. Such, however, is the 
fact, and lucky it is so, for the average amount of skill in this 
language, at the moment our scholars receive their diploma— 
that “‘formal, unmeaning certificate,” as Mr. Ticknor calls it— 
is surprisingly small. ‘Talk of Greek, indeed; can he name me 
three physicians in Boston, three years out of college, who are 
able to master a single page of Greek, in any book whatever? 
Can even one be named who has ever referred to the original of 
any Greek medical writer but from mere curiosity? Let him 
consider, likewise, the eminence attained by many who know 
nothing of the languages and had no wish to know, by Cullen 
especially, and by Hunter. Our own celebrated Dr. Rush, also, 
though well versed in classic lore, held it very cheap. Why then 
so much talk of Greek as being of consequence in this profession? 
[ can tell him, however, what is of consequence, and what seems 
wholly sacrificed in the prevailing system—I mean foreign living 
languages. To neglect these and run after classic refinements is 
a palpable defect in the collegiate course. Scarce a year passes 
without some medical discovery i in France or Ge rmany, whence 
issue treatises ef great value, though inaccessible to nine tenths 
of our physicians until translated. “Look at the productions of 
Bichat, Orfila, Corvisat and Cuvier, to say nothing of many 
others, and then judge how insignificant the ancients in compar- 
ison. But enough on this score. 

We come now to a theme on which it is impossible, perhaps, 
to speak with candor, without creating some uneasiness in timid 
minds, and awakening resentment among the bigoted and fanat- 
ical. Some think, indeed, the less is said on the subject the 
better. Little benefit may be expected, I grant; for the time is 
not yet arrived for a free, unprejudiced discussion of what relig- 
ion is, or what it ought to be. Even rational christianity may 
be far enough, in many respects, from being rational. There are 
men, | am aware, who contend that reason has no concern in 
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these matters, and they even do this by appeals to our under- 
standing, which is the same as bidding us open our ears to an 
argument to prove we have not the gift of hearing—the very 
essence of absurdity. As just observed, things are not ripe for 
free inquiry, nor do I mean to anticipate that period; but when 
a pretence is set up, and for purposes purely academic, that_re- 
ligion itself pleads in favor of ancient tongues, the fallacy should 
be exposed. The tale is repeated by the writer in question. A 
student in divinity, he maintains, “should take nothing at second 
hand, but should go to the originals.” Simple directions enough, 
but how to be executed? He may trot from one end of the 
world to the other and find no such thing as originals. And is 
there not plenty to do without chasing shadows? The truth is 
there are no originals; nor is it even agreed among theologians 
what the originals were. The New Testament is thought to have 
been written in Greek; and a multitude of manuscript copies in 
that language have been found, written at very remote, though 
uncertain periods, and still extant in Europe. But students here 
can resort to the Greek text only in a printed form, differing in 
many ways from every manuscript hitherto discovered. And this 
is all they mean by going to the original. Now there being no 
original in reality, nor even a conventional standard in Greek, I 
am not aware that our English Testament is less to be depended 
on than the Greek. But no, says the biblical critic, ours is a 
mere translation, and cannot be so good. There are numberless 
Greek words and phrases susceptible of being variously repre- 
sented in English. There is also a great variety of idiomatic 
expression, the true force and meaning of which can hardly be 
ascertained, and likewise innumerable allusions to local circum- 
stances, to ancient habits, usages and modes of thinking, inca- 
pable of explanation; from all which causes, and others, perhaps, 
not suspected, errors without number may have crept into our 
version. Without denying any part of this representation, the 
first and best answer to such a critic would be, that if all this be 
true, he had better keep it to himself. Another and sufficient 
answer would be, that our translation, being the work of men 
not less sagacious, and far more learned than any of our day and 
generation, is not likely to be improved by what now passes for 
scholarship here or elsewhere. 

This aspect of the case appears so conclusive, that other mo- 
tives beside the hope of improving christianity must be supposed 
to have influenced those who magnify so extravagantly the im- 
portance of biblical criticism. The pride of learning has no doubt 
done much, and sectarian purposes have done more; and there 
may be yet other motives which the uninitiated can hardly con- 
jecture, 
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Furthermore, it is of exceedingly small consequence what was 
the original Greek of any passage separately taken, or what the 
meaning now put upon it* Take for genuine whatever reading 
you please, or translate ft as you please—let any man select his 
passages, and every sect in christendom, of this age or any other, 
may be amply justified. Qn the other hand, give an opponent 
the same liberty, and perhaps no sect could stand. The truth 
is, sectarian peculiarities are no part of christianity, but only 
artificial adjuncts, the inventions of men, “to draw away disci- 
ples after them.” Should the time ever arrive, as I believe it 
will, when all this shall be abolished, and faith and hope be made 
to rest on the spirit of the gospel, as a whole, then discord will 
cease, charity revive, and religion go hand in hand with reason, 
“for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” But this will 
never be till the cant of criticism is at end, and scholarship gone 
down to the tomb of the Capulets. 

Of the Hebrew language little need be said, for though great 
stress is laid upon it, the number is small who waste much time. 
We have thousands of good preachers, but not a dozen Hebrew 
scholars-in the country—at least I should hope so—and most of 
these are probably of Bishop Warburton’s mind, who thinks the 
Hebrew Bible ‘‘a complete nose of wax, to be turned any way 
and made to say any thing.”” These are his words, and no man 
was a better judge. Now if such be the true character of the 
original, and if the sole object of learning Hebrew be to study 
that original, we have here another strange thing in the academ- 
ic system. 

It may be further observed, that the regular course of theo- 
logical studies is by no means limited to criticism, but includes 
much, and a great deal too much, of hypothetical and unphiloso- 
phical, as well as unprofitable speculation, no wise calculated to 
give either dignity or interest to any religion, and least of all to 
ours. School divinity is still a complex, metaphysical, mystical 
affair, whereas christianity is a very simple thing, and was al- 
ways spoken of as such by its founder. If not so, our bible soci- 
eties would be doing worse than wasting their money. Why 
indeed distribute, or even recommend the book, if beyond the 
comprehension of unlettered men? On the other hand, if it is 
understood, that is enough. Can our best scholars do more? 

If we can judge at all by the discussions in.which men engage, 
the studies enjoined by the established course, have a tendency 
rather to obscure than elucidate the simple truths of the gospel. 
Professor Stuart, indeed, goes farther, and ascribes much of the 
scepticism abroad in the world, to speculating theologians, as he 
calls them. Perhaps he is right, but such a sneer comes with 
poor grace, indeed, from one who has been a warm party writer 
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in that most unhallowed controversy about the eternal generation 
of the Son of God. From these sources, however, (speculation 
and criticism) have unquestionably risen the innumerable sects 
and denominations in which christianity abounds, with all their 
angry disputations and subtle controversies—to the destruction 
of good humor, kind feelings, and all manner of charity. Nor is 
this the worst of it, for when pushed to excess, as among the 
German literati, infidelity, secret or open, is the too common 
result. - 

I have but one word more on this topic—a word of caution. 
The day is over for pinning our faith on any man or set of men. 
The bible is the only rule of faith and practice. But to argue 
the necessity of Latin, or Greek, or Hebrew, is the same as to 
argue agains! the only bible in common use. Now any man who 
can put two and two together, must see the tendency of such an 
argument. Let them think of this. y 

The remarks now submitted are chiefly confined to the lan- 
guages as connected with professional pursuits, that being the 
main ground of defence adopted by the writer before mentioned. 
He commends them, it is true, in a variety of ways, ascribing 
many advantages, to which, as might easily be shown, they have 
no just claim; but having already made, I fear, too long a story 
of it, I close with a quotation from a southern writer, not less 
distinguished for his scholarship than for his philosophy and his 
patriotism. It is appropriate in a double sense, logically and 
locally. ‘‘We occupy a new country; and our chief business should 
be to explore and apply its resources, all of which press us to enter- 
prise and haste. Under these circumstances, to spend four or five 
years in learning two dead languages, is to turn our backs on a gold 
mine in order to amuse ourselves in catching butterflies.” 7 


A. B. 


NOTICE OF JABEZ FISHER. 


Tue subject of this notice, who was a member of the first 
provincial congress, a list of whose names was inserted in the 
April number. of the Boston Monthly Magazine, was born in 

rentham, in the year 1718. He received only a common school 
education, such as was then furnished in country towns; but 
from his early years he was distinguished for that ready and 
strong common sense; that intuitive perception of the proper 
adaptation of means to any proposed end; that discriminating 
acumen which at once, and without any apparent effort, severs 
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the sound and practicable from the specious and visionary— 
which detects sophistry and baffles cunning; that inflexible ‘ad- 
hétence to principle; that courteousness of manners, and that 
salient and unfaltering desire to be useful, which through the 
whole course of a protracted life, inspired ‘the confidence, not 
only of his immediate neighborhood, but of the public, and raised 
him to those offices of power and trust, by the faithful and un- 
tiring discharge of which, he became the pride—decus ef tutamen 
—of his native town, and a benefactor of his country. 

Mr. Fisher was a representative from the town of Wrentham 
for several years, we believe, under the provincial charter. He was 
certainly a member of that very full house of delegates that as- 
sembled at Salem on the 7th of October, 1774, and formed them- 
selves into a provincial congress, and then adjourned to Concord 
and chose John Hancock, President, and Benjamin Lincoln, Sec- 
retary; of the second provincial congress, that first met at ‘Cam- 
bridge, in February, 1775; and of the third, which convened on 
the last Wednesday of May i in the same year, and of which Dr. 
Joseph Warren was elected President. This last congress, our 
readers may recollect, remained in session until July 19th, when 
the representatives assembled, who had been elected, agreeably 


to the advice of the continental congress and the provisions of 


the charter of William and Mary, to constitute a house of as- 
sembly. Of this house, also, Mr. “Fisher was returned a mem- 
ber; and was one of the renowned twenty eight who were then 
elected counsellors, to act as a distinct branch of the legislature, 
and likewise to exercise the executive powers of the government. 
Among the counsellors elected at this time were all the delegates 
from Massachusetts to the continental congress, and who were 
then attending that body at Philadelphia, viz: John Adams, 
Samuel Adams, Thomas Cushing, Robert Treat Paine and John 
Hancock. But on the adjournment of the congress at Philadel- 
phia, on the first of August, these gentlemen returned to Massa- 
chusetts, and some, if “not “all of them, took their seats in the 
executive council. They returned to Philadelphia on the re-as- 
sembling of the continental congress, on the 5th of September. 

We here copy from the journal of the house of assembly, a 
resolve passed on the 28th of July, as evincive of the spirit of the 
times, and of the confidence reposed in the men who had pre- 
viously been elected cousellors. 


** Whereas by the royal charter it is provided, that when the Governor, 
Lieutenant or Deputy Governor of this Province shall happen to die, be dis- 
placed, or be absent from the province, the council, or assistants, or the major 
part of them, shall have full power and authority to do, and execute all, and 
every such acts, matters and things, which the said Governor or Lieutenant or 
Deputy Governor could lawfully do, or exercise: And whereas the late Gov- 
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ernor and Lieutenant or Deputy Governor of this Province have absented 
themselves, and have refused to govern the province according to said charter: 

It is therefore, Resolved, That until the said Governor, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, or Deputy Governor, shall return to his, or their duty, or some Governor 
shall be appointed to govern the province, according to the charter aforesaid, 
this house will consider the constitutional council of the province, or the major 
part of them, as Governor of this Province; and wiil acquiesce in whatever said 
council, or the major part of them, shall constitutionally do in said capacity.’* 


To be selected in such times for an offite of so great responsi- 
bilty, and to be associated with the members of the continental 
congress, with James Bowdoin, Benjamin Lincoln, and other 
ardent patriots and wise men, forms in itself an enviable and 
lasting distinction. But the fidelity, zeal and ability with which 
Mr. Fisher discharged the duties of the office, during several 
successive years of darkness and peril that “tried men’s souls,” 
are the true measure of his merit, if not of his fame. No mem- 
ber of that honorable board was ‘in labors more abundant” than 
he. No one’s judgment was more highly estimated—no one’s 
firmness less distrusted. He was regarded as the especial 
watchman of the country part of Suffolk, (which at that time 
included the present county of Norfolk, and two towns now an- 
nexed to Plymouth) and was always relied upon to arrange and 
bring into efficient action, all the force, moral and physical, of 
that important section of the province. It is not disparaging the 
memory of the late General Lincoln, to affirm a truth which he 
well knew, and which never gave him the slightest pain, that 
Jabez Fisher had far more influence than himself among the 
country members of the assembly. Much as was expected and 
demanded of him, he never disappointed any expectations which 
he had voluntarily excited, nor failed to effect any practicable 
purpose which he deliberately formed. No man better knew 
what was practicable, and no man deliberated more thoroughly. 

Mr. Fisher was a member of the convention that formed the 
constitution of this commonwealth, and was for several years a 
senator for the county of Suffolk, and a member of the executive 
council, under that constitution. He was afterwards for many 
years a representative from the town of Franklin, (incorporated 
in 1778 from that part of Wrentham in which he resided,) and 
many of the present generation of active men remember the re- 
spect which he commanded, and the influence which he exerted, 
in the house of representatives. He took a deep interest in pro- 
visions for educating the young, and for guarding the morals of 
all. We have seen, in the secretary’s office, within four years, 
the preamble to the “‘act to prevent profane cursing and swear- 
ing,”’ in Mr. Fisher’s well known had writing. It is an alteration, 
much for the better, of a preamble to a previous statute on the 
same subject. ' 
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The efforts made by Mr. Fisher to excite his neighbors to as- 
sist in magpening Shay’s insurrection, may, at this late day, 
seem hardly to require a mention, or to add any thing to his 
merits. But if we advert to the history of those days, and con- 
sider the contagious nature of insubordination, and the extent to 
which the poison had then operated, we shall find reason to bless 
the memory of every man who assisted to stay the plague. 

When the constitution of the United States was submitted to 
the several states for ratification and adoption, Mr, Fisher was 
the delegate returned from Franklin to the convention of this 
state, which assembled on this important subject, in 1788. 
Though the delegates from the towns contiguous to that which 
he represented, opposed and finally voted against the constitu- 
tion, he, in conformity with the will of his constituents—a will 
which he had greatly contributed to form—and the dictates cf 
his own judgment, not only recorded his vote in favor of adopting 
that instrument, but by his efforts among a certain class of men 
in the convention, who went there with views utterly hostile to 
the proposed frame of a federal government, but with patriotic 
hearts, and minds fair and open, and to whom he had ready ac- 
cess, he is known to have been instrumental, by laboring in sea- 
son and out of season, and by urging his sound, lucid and en- 
larged views, in effecting a change in their ultimate opinion. 
We have heard him relate, with great apparent satisfaction, the 
movements of the master spirits of that convention, (to all of 
which he was privy at the time, and some of which he suggested) 
in order to gain time, and to press conviction upon the hopeful 
part of the anti-federalists. 

This venerable man was once chosen a member of the house 
of representatives, after he was eighty years old; his constitu- 
ents believing he could do more than any man among them to- 
wards effecting an interesting object which then excited their 
attention. He protested mildly against “the folly,” as he called 
it, “of calling up the forgotten dead,”’ but yielded to the impor- 
tunity of those about him, and took his seat. The object which 
he was elected to accomplish, was the redemption of some of 
“the hew emission money”—an object which he declared to be 
just, but which, he forewarned his constituents, could never be 
effected. His prediction was verified. But he consoled himself 
and amused others with the reflection which he often repeated, 
“that he was not ashamed of the cause, but that the town ought 
to be ashamed of having chosen such an advocate.” 

The time which Mr. Fisher was not called to devote to the 
public service, he employed in agricultural pursuits, which were 
the choice of his youth and the amusement of his old age. After 
he retired from public life, he took a lively interest in the growth 
and improvements ef the country, the political events of Europe. 
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and the public measures of the governments of his native state 
and of the union. He had seen so much of John Adams in the 
days of our struggle with Great Britain, had been associated 
with him so much in the service of his country, and had so high 
a veneration for his talents and patriotism, that he regarded the 
loss of Mr. Adams’ election to the presidency in 1801, as a pub- 
lic calamity, and almost as a loss of the blessings obtained by 
the revolutionary conflict. In a man who had then reached his 
eighty third year, this will not be thought-singular by any one, 
and least of all by those who, though in the vigor of their days 
themselves, had sad forbodings on that memorable occasion. 

This eminently useful man died on the 15th of October, 1806. 
He left six sons and one daughter, who still survive, all of them 
having reached an advanced age. Two of the sons have often 
been members of the house of representatives of this state. His 
youngest daughter died a short time before her father. His nu- 
merous grand children, now in the prime of life, have reason for a 
rational pride in their descent, and high motives not to disgrace it. 

To illustrate some traits in the character of Mr. Fisher, on 
which we have not touched, we subjoin the following extract 
from a sermon now before us, which was preached by his pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Emmons, on the next Sabbath after his interment. 
The character of the writer would secure our utmost confidence 
in the accuracy of his delineations, even if we could not add our 
personal attestation to their justness; and we only regret that 
the reverend gentleman who so long and so intimately knew, and 
so highly valued the subject of this notice, had not given such a 
detailed account of his life and services as would have rendered 
superfluous, on our part, any labor, but merely to request its 
being transferred into the pages of the Magazine, for a renewed, 
and perhaps a more extended diffusion. 


*« The wisdom which useful men obtain by long observation and experience, 
often enables them to perform more essential services in the decline, than in 
the morning, or even meridian, of life. The goodness of God, therefore, is to 
be seen in the preservation of their lives, which is both a public and private 
blessing, which calls for both public and private gratitude. 

‘¢ These observations naturally lead us to reflect upon the divine goodness, in 
so long protracting the life and usefulness of the late Hon. Jabez Fisher. Though 
he experienced some of those bodily infirmities, which are incident to old age, yet 
he retained so much of the native vigor of his mind, as to be capable both of 
enjoying and doing good, to the very close of life. He was unquestionably the 
most useful man among us. Not long after he made a profession of his faith, 
he was chosen to the office of deacon, which he sustained for more than fifty 
years, to the honor of religion and the prosperity of the church. His superior 
abilities and integrity soon raised him to public notice, and he was, with great 
unanimity, elected to represent the town in the legislature of the state, where 
he continued about twenty years successively, either as a member of the house. 
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or of the senate, or of the Governor’s council. Though he held these high 
stations in the most trying fimes that America ever saw, yet he never lost the 
love and confidence of the public, who. continued to esteem and employ him, 
until he resigned his seAt at the council board, for want of health. He was not 
only a member of the several bodies which have been mentioned, but a very 
active, influential and useful member. His speeches were heard with attention, 
and his measures frequently approved and adopted. He was, indeed, through 
the whole of his public life, greatly instrumental in promoting the safety, inter- 
est and happiness of the public. He rose from station to station, not by the aid 
of wealth, nor powerful connexions, but by the mere dint of merit. He pos- 
sessed such virtues and talents as justly attracted the public attention and esteem. 

**He manifested peculiar mildness and moderation in all his conduct. 
These amiable qualities, for which he was undoubtedly indebted to the com- 
bined influence of nature and religion, rendered him highly acceptable to the 
multitude of his brethren. It was extremely difficult for any to become his 
personal enemies, because his calm and placid behavior prevented both preju- 
dice and resentment. And though in times of great irritation and animosity, 
he could not fail to meet with injurious treatment, yet he kept such a constant 
command over his spirits, as rarely to discover the least appearance of anger, 
and never, perhaps, to speak unadvisedly with his lips. 

** His candor was equal to his moderation and mildness. He was as ready 
to hear as to speak; as ready to learn as to teach; and whenever he saw reason 
for it, as ready to follow as to lead. He neither leaned to his own understand- 
ing, nor placed an implicit faith in the understanding of others, He was al- 
ways.open to conviction, and disposed to receive information from any who 
were able to impart it. He availed himself of every source of knowledge and 
improvement, and made rapid advances in practical wisdom, while engaged in 
public business with men of eminence. He exemplified Solomon’s observation 
—*‘give instruction to a wise man, and he will be still wiser; teach a just man, 
and he will increase in learning.”’ 

** He was no less judicious than candid. He had a quick and clear discern- 
ment, to distinguish truth from error, right from wrong, wisdom from cunning, 
and artifice from sincerity. He seldom formed a false opinion of either men or 
things. He was a self-taught politician, who could foresee what laws and 
measures would have a salutary operation, and no artful or intriguing men 
could lead him to aid or approve measures which were detrimental to the pub- 
lic weal. Though he never saw reason to change sides in respect to the first 
principles of government, yet he could not allow himself to prefer the interest 
of a party to the general interest, which he uniformly sought and endeavored 
to promote. 

** His public spirit, therefore, formed another amiable trait in his character. 
Few men possessed a larger share of true patriotism. He kept his eye and 
heart steadily fixed upon the good of the nation, and left no means in his pow- 
er unemployed, to preserve the safety, and increase the prosperity of his coun- 
try. While many were seeking their own emolument, under the pretext of 
promoting the public good, he sacrificed his time, his interest, end his health, 
for the attainment of this noble object. 

** Governed by this patriotic motive, he discovered singular integrity, in 
discharging the duties devolved upon him, and fulfilling the trusts reposed in 
him. And for this reason, he was much employed by the legislature in devis- 
_ing ways and means of promoting the public safety and interest, and in trans- 
acting business which required the most unlimited confidence. 

‘* This and all his other virtues were rendered more eminent and valuable by 
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being united with uncommon firmness and perseverance. Nothing could 
shake him from his well-founded opinions, nor deter him from prosecuting his 
well-concerted measures. He was never afraid nor ashamed to do right, and 
promote a cause of justice and general utility. His patriotism was the fruit of 
benevolence, his zeal the effect of knowledge, and his resolutions, the result of 
cool deliberation; and of consequence, whenever he undertook any matter of 
importance, he surmounted every obstacle, and steadily persevered in his course, 
until he obtained his ultimate object. By a long and faithful improvement of 
these peculiar virtues and talents, he eminently served his own generation by 
the will of God, and became not only an ornament to religion and virtue, but 
2 rich blessing to his town and country.”’ - 


We fervently pray that the time may never come in this com- 
monwealth, when solid talents and practical wisdom, such as the 
subject of this imperfect notice so eminently possessed, shall cease 
to recommend men to public favor and office—when empty, shal- 
low, parading demagogues, shall supplant the men of experience 
and of tried principles. Massachusetts has been rich in the talents 
and virtues of her sons, and can preserve and further her inter- 
ists and her reputation only by pursuing the same general covrse, 
which has raised her to the present elevation, and by retaining 
the services of the same class of citizens who have heretofore 
guided and blessed her councils. 


MEMORANDA OF A SHORT TOUR TO MAINE. 


**One scours a country and finds nothing in’t, 
**One rides a week and has a book to print.’’ 
[New England Poetry. 


Ar five o’clock, on the morning of the 30th of May last, we 
took the steam-boat Legislator for Portland and the Kennebeck. 
We found this an excellent boat in many respects, of fair size, good 
accommodations, steady in the water, and quick in her move- 
ments, without any extraordinary pressure of steam. The ma- 
chinery appears of the best construction—certainly it was the 
least noisy of any we have seen. The discipline on board was 
as good as possible; not a word is spoken by the mariners, engi- 
neers, &c.; all the management is by signs, tokens, and a boat- 
swain’s call. Captain Porter has brought his system to great 
perfection, both in working the boat and in the attendance on 
passengers. There was a kindness and civility in those who at- 
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tend on the ladies, deserving particular notice. It is fortunate 
for the community that the use of steam-boats commences with 
us in Massachusetts and Maine under such favorable auspices. 
Our augury is, that it will succeed to the entire satisfaction of 
those who have embarked in the enterprise. 

We moved on steadily, and at half past six we passed Nahant, 
that peninsula which, extending far into the sea, ends in a prom- 
ontory of huge, irregular rocks, worn into angles and caverns by 
the ceaseless dashing of the waves ever since the birth of time. 
It was cold this morning when we passed it, but we could not 
forget how many hours, in the heat of a summer’s s day, we had 
sat under the shadow of these ledges, and meditated upon the 
beauties and mysteries of nature. We remembered, too, the 
same promontory in a storm, when the vexed ocean seemed 
rising from his inmost bed to overwhelm the land, and was only 
restrained i in its rage by the fiat—hitherto shalt though come, and 
no further. Nahant is one of the best retreats from the oppres- 
sive heat of the dog-star, which can be found in the world. The 
breeze comes directly over the water, for there are no flats nor 
meadows for it to pass before it reaches the valetudinarian. The 
accommodations, which once were scanty, if not comfortless, 
are now of a princely order. Enterprise has, by the magic of 
wealth, planted on the rocks a castle, and turned it into a cara- 
vansary. ‘Tradition says that on this peninsula several quakers, 
with their families, resided during the time of the persecution 
against this sect, and kept a constant watch for the approach of 
the emissaries of tyranny; and were ready to take their boats 
for the islands in the bay, or for Cape Ann, in case of danger. 
The storm soon passed away, and probably some of them remain- 
ed from choice, as old cellars and wells, existing beyond the 
reach of the history of the place, are to be found at Nahant. It 
is a frequent remark, that while other retreats for health become 
familiar and fatiguing, by repeated visits, that a love of this place 
increases as the residence continues. The breathing of this air 
for only twenty four hours, has brought us from listlessness and 
prostration, to briskness of animal spirits, and to our usual men- 
tal powers, and a disposition to thinking and activity. 

At ten we were off against Cape Ann—the promontory which 
forms the eastern entrance of Massachusetts Bay. This cape 
was visited in 1614, by Captain John Smith, who sailed along 
the shore from Virginia to Penobscot, surveying the coast with 
great accuracy fora first view. This enterprising and gallant 
adventurer named this Tragabigzanda, after the name of a Turk- 
ish princess, whose kindness he had reason to remember; but 
Charles I. commonly called the martyr, jealous of this distine- 
tion, changed the name of the place to Cape Ann—the name of 
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his royal mother—which it has ever since retained. On this 
cape are now a hardy race of republicans, who think not much 
of Queen Ann, the mother of Charles, or of the lady famed in 
the legends of Turkish and Christian wars. The good people of 
Squam, Sandy Bay and Gloucester, have neither erected chapel, 
dinaret or mosque, nor any other monument, to the memory of 
these royal dames. 

The next land we came to was the Isle of Shoals. These 
islands are seven in number, most of them small and rocky, lying 
about nine miles from Portsmouth. These Captain Smitn called 
after his own name, Smith’s Isles, and Charles graciously suffered 
the great explorer of his new world to retain the mighty honor, 
but for more than a century past they have lost the name—the 
age following the discovery was too wise and just to perpetuate 
so great a man by such a territory. It was a little singular that 
Smith should have given his name to this little group of islands. 
Perhaps, however, he thought it was good policy not to excite 
the jealousy of that stupid and bigoted government under which 
he acted. The history of these islands is uot without its inter- 
est. In the very early history of Massachusetts, they were oc- 
cupied by those carrying on the fisheries on a large scale. They 
were well situated for access, and being merely a ledge of rocks, 
were well fitted for the drying of fish at all seasons of the year. 
At the close of the first century after the settlement of this 
country, these islands were quite populous, and the dun fish cured 
there, was at that time well known in Spain and other places 
in the Mediterranean. We have seen a bill for a quintal of this 
fish, dated in 1745, in which a guinea was charged for it; a great 
price when other articles of food were so low. The superiority 
of this article is in the drying it without much salt. This is 
easily done, as the fish are caught in the winter season and cured 
on the rocks by slow degrees and with great care. The art was 
for many years supposed to be confined to the Isle of Shoals, 
but of later years, Hampton and other places well situated for 
winter fishery, have nearly rivalled the Shoalers. Before the 
revolution and since, there was a settled clergyman in the Isle 
of Shoals, but at present they are in a degraded state. A few 
years since we visited these isles, and spent several days with a 
friend who went there for the benefit of the sea air. At that 
time an old gentleman by the name of Haley, whom the inhabi- 
tants called King Haley, was a resident there. He was about 
eighty years of age, and his sons and sons’ sons were there, or 
had migrated to the continent. They were of a superior grade to 
the others on the island, and one of his sons was at that time 
the efficient administrator of public affairs in his government. 
The old gentleman talked much of the ancient glory of the isles, 
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and gave us minutely the history of the business and of the mer- 
chants who had dwelt there for many years before the revolu- 
tion, and at the same time mourned over the present age as 
degenerate and worthless. His buildings, his garden—made “with 
great labor upon the rocks, by heaping earth upon them—the 
ruined salt works, the falling ropewalks, all bespoke that better 
times had once been found there. The isles were a world to him, 
and he thought degeneracy had reached the rest of mankind as 
well as his “kingdom. Ithaca was of as much importance to 
Ulysses, as the territory of Great Britain is to George IV., or 
all the Russias to the autocrat. W e, in turn, amused him with 
the story of Smith, and detailed to him the incidents in the life 
of this wonderful man, the discoverer of the place. There is 
something alike pleasant to the enlightened and the ignorant in 
such retrospective views, in which deeds of chivalry were per- 
formed by one, as it were, connected with us. It was delightful 
to bring to the mind’s eye, such a man as Smith; one who had 
fought ‘the bravest in the land of the brave, and conquered; one 
whose elegance, grace and eloquence had won the hearts of Asi- 
atic sultanas in the abodes of oriental magnificence, and charmed 
the simple child of nature in her native forests. The grim and 
gory heads emblazoned on his escutcheon, still fierce in death, 
were before us, with the proud motto he bore on his shield—vin- 
cere et vivere—in full relief. The map Smith presented to Charles, 
exhibiting the first outlines of the coast of New England, was 
unrolled, and on it was, as we had read of it, when that king had 
it engraved, the hero’s own portrait, clad in armor, and orna- 
mented by these lines. 


*‘Such are the lines that show thy face: but those 
That shew thy grace and glory brighter bee; 

Thy faire discoveries and fowle overthrowes 

Of salvages much civilized by thee, 

Best show thy spirit, and to glory win, 

So thou art brasse without, but golde within.”’ 


This was the quaint eulogy power paid to genius. It is not al- 
ways the beauties of nature or the works of art which hold their 
native empire over the heart; but places consecrated by deeds 
of other days, over which mighty spirits hover, claim their 
share of attention from the traveller as he passes along the high 
way on the journey of life. 

Interesting conversation with the passengers beguiled the 
hours as we coasted along the shores of Kittery, Wells, Kenne- 
bunk and Saco, to Cape Elizabeth and Portland harbor. There 
is an ease and freedom in the company we find in a steam-boat, 
which does more to make men acquainted with each other in a 
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few hours, than a whole year’s residence in the same city would 
do. We had with us an invalid daughter, quite a child, and who 
was much overcome with sea-sickness. It was difficult to find 
suitable lodgings for her at the time we arrived, but all our anx- 
iety was removed by the kindness of one of the gentlemen pas- 
sengers who resided in Portland; he insisted in taking the child 
to his house, and putting her under the care of his lady, while we 
might go farther in the boat. In this hospitable mansion she 
remained several days, and was quite recruited~for the remainder 
of the journey. These delicate little courtesies of life are never 
forgotten, particularly by parents, when offered to their children. 
Kindnesses bestowed on ourselves are as refreshing as the sea 
breeze in a sultry day, but those extended to our helpless off- 
spring are sweeter still. Just before midnight we started again 
for the Kennebeck, down Casco Bay. This bay is interspersed 
with numerous islands, and in a clear night has a fine picturesque 
appearance. Tradition and common report make the number of 
islands to amount to three hundred and sixty five. It is not a 
little amusing to find this the magic number in many parts of 
our country, as sevens, nines and sixty threes are in other coun- 
tries. At Winnipiseogee Lake the people tell you that it contains 
three hundred and sixty five islands, and the same story is re- 
peated at Lake George and elsewhere. The water gods of our 
lakes and bays are not content with the same number of princi- 
palities the Assyrian monarch was master of, but must extend 
their control over such a multitude as to have one for each day 
in the year. The number of islands, however, is of no impor- 
tance in this bay; there is a sufficient number to give it a beau- 
tiful diversity of appearance, and we prophecy that in no distant 
day it will be visited as Lake George and the Winnipiseogee now - 
are, for its loveliness. The Kennebeck is a noble river, affording 
navigation up to Augusta, nearly fifty miles from its entrance 
into the sea. The land on its banks, and far back into the coun- 
try, is in many places excellent for cultivation, for the smaller 
grains as well as Indian corn, grass, apples, and in fact, for most 
kinds of fruits which are cultivated in New England. This river 
is not only beautiful, but is connected with our revolutionary 
struggle. More than half a century ago, at the first dash of the 
conflict, congress sent an expedition to Canada, and a part of 
the troops found their way to Quebec by the route of the Ken- 
nebec river. Considering the scanty preparations, the long and 
dreary way which was to be passed—through a howling wilder- 
ness, when water carriage should fail—and the strength of the 
place which was the object of their enterprise, nothing in modern 
history can be found more daring than this undertaking. It was 
springing from the swaddling bands of the cradle to strangle the 
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serpent. We have said but little about this enterprise in our 
country, because the leader became afterwards a traitor to us; 
but this does not tarnish the fame of his followers, nor destroy 
this act of bravery in him. It is to be hoped that Colonel Burr, 
or some other officer of that expedition, will give the public a 
minute account of this frightful march, in worse than German 
woods, into which Czsar boasted he had ventured. 

We reached Bath at five o’clock in the morning, just twenty 
four hours after we left Boston, including our detentions at 
Portland and other places. Near Bath, on the opposite shore, 
was born, one hundred and seventy five years ago, that singular 
character, Sir William Phipps. He was one of twenty six chil- 
dren born of one of the prolific mothers of New England, twenty 
one of whom were sons. Sir William was the youngest. He was 
illiterate, bold, enterprising, and discovered in the earliest dawn 
of life, a hardihood of character worthy a heroic age. When he 
was of age, he established himself in Boston as a ship carpenter. 
This business did not exactly suit his adventurous disposition, 
and he went to sea, and soon became a ship master. Hearing 
ofa Spanish wreck near the Bahamas, in which there was an 
abundance of gold, he visited England, and by his presumption 
and address, obtained two frigates to get up the wreck. The 
enterprise failed; but not in the least daunted, he made another 
attempt to persuade the government to assist him once more. 
The Duke of Albemarle became his friend, fitted him out, and 
his success was complete; three hundred thousand pounds were 
recovered from the bosom of the deep. This adventure aston- 
ished all Europe. The king knighted him, took him into favor, 
and sent him to take Quebec. In this he failed; but want of 
success in this enterprise did not destroy his influence at court. 
He came to Boston, and received new honors, but was still un- 
satisfied, and went again to England to induce government to 
make another attempt on Quebec. This was not attempted, but 
he obtained a new charter for Massachusetts, and was appointed 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay in New England. He arrived in 
this country in 1690, and administered the government for three 
years and more, with no small degree of energy. Not following 
the credulous and partial Mather in his eulogy upon him, yet his 
abilities cannot be disputed. He was bold, rough and unceremo- 
nious; and at times, quarrelled and scolded like one of Homer’s 
military chieftains, and used his fists too, without ceremony, 
when inarage. Modern historians have not done this hardy 
hero justice, for he was quite as much polished as some who 
have held high stations in modern times—for proof, look at our 
last session of congress—and was not behind them in good prin- 
ciples. If the shores of the Kennebeck, when a wilderness, was 
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his birth place, England found him a consecrated grave, in a holy 
church, worthy his fame. Sir William’s character is a sort of 
prototype of our whole country—both sprung into form and 
power from rude beginnings and by daring deeds, and were at 
once presumptuous and successful. 

At Bath we anticipated the pleasure of joining a party of la- 
dies and gentlemen in an excursion up the river, to Gardiner, 
Hallowell and Augusta, and there meeting on board the steam- 
boat, the taste, beauty, fashion and intellect of the Kennebeck; 
but in this we were disappointed, the expedition having failed at 
Bath by some cause or other we did not investigate. This we 
deeply regretted, as it may be a long time before we shall have 
another opportunity of participating in such a pleasure, should 
they meet on the same excursion we hoped to pass with them. 
At this disappointment our determination was at once made to 
take the stage for Portland, but as six or seven hours must 
elapse before the stage would pass through the town, we called 
on some friends and took a look at the place. 

Bath is a pleasant town, on the right bank of the river, con- 
taining about four thousand inhabitants, and appears to be in a 
flourishing condition. Its growth, however, has not been uni- 
formly prosperous. The calamities of the late war reached this 
as well as other places. Bath must, however, grow, as it has a 
large back country in a flourishing condition. The whole of 
Maine suffered, for several years, from what was called the Ohio 
fever, which was an infatuation for emigrating to the westward. 
The western country had been represented to them in the most 
glowing colors, and nothing but plenty and happiness were to be 
found there. So many of the deluded adventurers met misery 
and death on the road, that after a while the disease abated. It 
required many a doleful tale, however, from those who had tried 
the experiment, to teach the remaining enthusiasts the truth. 
The infatuation was a sad one. In the year 1807, we met sev- 
enteen families in one day crossing the Alleghanies. Most of 
them had come from Maine, and a few from New Hampshire 
and Connecticut. It was a painful sight to witness. Many fam- 
ilies who were well situated in a land of morals, law, schools and 
churches, wandering for what they knew not, having no settled 
plan or distinct calculations in their mind. The evil is now done 
away, and is only to be remembered as a beacon for the present 
generation. ‘The soil of Maine may be made as profitable to the 
agriculturist as any in the west, if properly cultivated; and the 
state of society here is better than it will generally be in the 
western country for half a century to come. A professional 
brother was so kind as to show us the town and some few of the 
inhabitants—quite as many as we could expect to see at such 
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an early hour—and if we can judge of the sample we saw, we 
should have been happy to have staid longer, if our plans would 
have admitted it. The good people of Bath will pardon us, if in 
our great good nature, we remark one trivial singularity we no- 
ticed in their town. It is often the case that such things strike 
us more forcibly than matters of higher moment; the latter re- 
quire time to investigate, while those which lie on the sur- 
face, may be seen and comprehended, or thought to be, at 
once. A story to the point. Several years ago a gentleman of 
no ordinary intelligence came all the way from Philadelphia to 
Newburyport to see Lord Dexter, when at the same time both 
the two great lights of the place—Theophilus Parsons, after- 
wards chief justice of the commonwealth, and Jacob Perkins, the 
great mechanist—were then living there. Dexter was not at 
home, being confined in the house of correction for some sublime 
flight of his genius. The traveller returned, noticing nothing but 
a nervous man he saw in the street, who supposed himself be- 
witched, and a cask lashed to a pole and fastened to the top of a 
large tree. The first case he philosophised upon, to shew the 
absurdity of witchcraft, but the latter he could not comprehend, 

and concluded that it was the queer taste of the owner of the 
tree in having such an ornament. It was, however, a beacon for 
mariners, but the solution escaped him. But to return to our 
narrative. In Bath, while gazing around, we discovered a sort 
of liberty pole, whose appendages were out of the common 
course. The pole was surmounted at about thirty feet from the 
ground by the cardinal points, extending about two feet from the 
centre, and of course were fixtures; above these was a kind of 
bar-room, with a piece of carved work, designed to represent a 
bottle of ‘brandy, and also another figure, resembling nothing in 
heaven above, or the earth beneath, or the waters under it, intending, 

however, as our polite and intelligent brother of the green bag 
who accompanied us through the town, informed us, to represent 
the people. The monster had many heads joined to one body; 
and over and above these figures, was a weathercock. At every 
breath of. wind, bar-room, bottle, people and chanticleer moved 
together. Our friend went on to inform us, that the anomaly 
before us was erected by an old gentleman by the name of Lar- 
raby, a man‘possessed of many virtues and a no less number of 
eccentricities. His notions in politics were not in unison with 
his neighbors, and he erected this emblem, as he explained it 
himself, as a satire on the volatility of public opinion, and at the 
same time glancing at the causes of it. He went fairly to work, 

and obtained permission of the selectmen to publish his satire, 
or in other words, to erect his monument. It was not only done 
in open day, but friends and neighbors were invited to witness 
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the erection, and to partake of a treat at the time. They came 
in great numbers, and the expenses on the occasion were of no 
small amount. The thing was called Pompey, probably from 
some incident in the life of him of Pharsalia, and connected with 
the fickleness of the citizens of Rome. This is, indeed, a free 
country, and the maxim that the people can never be libelled is 
fully supported by this and other circumstances which daily oc- 
cur; an enlightened people laugh at all attempts to do it. The 
same eccentric old gentleman had erected another pole a few 
streets from this, which he called Pompey’s wife, but to trace 
the connexion, and fix upon the point intended by this name, was 
above our comprehension. 

The ladies of Bath, and in fact all throughout Maine, are 


handsome and well educated, but do not pay sufficient attention: 


to their manner of walking. We met three young girls in the 
street together this morning, whose faces and forms were such 
that Sir Joshua might have asked them to set for his picture of 
the Loves and Graces, but their movements reminded us of an 
anecdote of one of our fair countrywomen who not long since visit- 
ed South America. Mounted on a white palfrey richly capari- 
soned, she, leaving her attendants behind, rode into a vale where 
the people were performing some religious rites. _They never 
before had seen a face so heavenly, and taking her for the Ma- 
dona, fell on their knees to worship her. This distressed her so 
much as to cause her instantly to dismount and walk amongst 
them. The charm was instantly broken—she was only an in- 
spired mortal now. These people, unaccustomed to such beauty 
of face and complexion, were sensible to every grace of motion, 
and the “Et vera incessu paiuil Dea”? was wanting to make the 
illusion perfect. i 

From Bath we took the stage to Brunswick, a distance of 
eight or nine miles. The road is sandy, and the land lying along 
it rather of an ordinary quality; and on reaching the plain on 
which Bowdoin College stands, we could not help thinking that 
the grave founders of this respectable institution had carried 
their reasoning farther than Hudibras, and maintained that not 
only Hebrew roots would flourish best on barren ground, but that all 
letters and sciences would also grow best in such a soil; or, per- 
haps, they meant that agriculture should here be carried to its 
utmost extent, to shadow forth to the humblest intellect, that 
“every thing is from culture.”” We sincerely regretted that it was 
vacation at the college, for we were very anxious to see the gov- 
ernment and students of this seminary. It is an institution con- 
ducted much to our taste. They began in the old fashioned 
way—announced no prodigies, and believed in no wonders. They 
sought for no royal road to geometry, but only looked out to 
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make the old highway of easy travel. They made no importation 
of sciolists and literary dandies from Cyprus, or Crete, or Gotten- 
gen, or God knows where, to fill us republicans with fantastic 
notions of perfectibility, or optimism, and modern dreams of cor- 
poral and mental exertions beyond our powers and capacities. 
The teachers are native—all brought up in yankee notions, who 
have been fed on wholesome food; and were made to say their 
prayers regularly, by a virtuous and an honest mother. “Their 
hopes, their wishes, all are identified with the prosperity of the 
country, and the success of their labors. From many years ac- 
quaintance with the graduates of Bowdoin College, we have no 
hesitation in saying that they are second to none in New Eng- 
land. They are under a simple but effective discipline, and are 
not drilled into a sameness, which often lasts through life, in 
thinking, in writing, and acting; and they have not lived long 
enough ‘to cherish, as an institution, that sort of feeling which 
says—we are, and ‘there is none beside us—the curse which falls on 
many a house of learning, as well as other houses. From a short 
ramble over the adjacent fields, and along the banks of the 
streams, we observed every ledge and quarry was marked by the 
hammer of the mineralogist, insomuch, that one would think that 
the Darwinian motto, “omma e’ conchis,” was changed here to 
omma e saxis; but, however, too much attention cannot, perhaps, 
be paid to this science, for there are still valuable treasures in 
the bosom of the earth around: us, more than is known in our 
philosophy. We wished much to see the president of this col- 
lege; he has read epitaphs, in his time, and praised the dead— 
culled the sweetest flowers for the temple and the tomb;—our 
sympathies are with such men. In contemplating awhile what 
had been done here for letters and science, we forgot the aridity 
of the natural soil of Brunswick,plains, and began to think that 
it were not the hills and vales of Attica, or the groves of the 
academy, that gave an impetus to learning in ancient days, but 
that it was learning and taste which consecrated the woodlands, 
gave immortality to mountains and rivers, and sweetened the 
waters ‘welling from every spring.” It was genius which formed 
the super-creation that will flourish forever. If Helicon were 
made dry to-day, and Illyssus should cease to flow, and Pindus 
be levelled with the plain, at once, it would not silence the song 
of the swan, or disturb the sacred ‘retreats of Apollo or the Mu- 
ses, nor in the slightest degree break up a train in a classical 
reverie. These images were engraven by taste, and will remain 
on the tablets of the memory as ‘Jong as sun and moon shall en- 
dure. 

From Brunswick to Portland, we passed several places, which, 
probably, might have afforded some materials for observation; 
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but our mode of conveyance would not permit us to gather them. 
The company in the stage, however, was agreeable, and in no 
small degree, intellectual. Out of five, three of the passengers 
were of the profession of medicine, and were conversiable and 
instructive. There has been a great improvement within the 
last fifteen years in stage-coach conversation, go in any direction 
you will, which marks, very decidedly, in our opinion, the pro- 
gress of refinement and intelligence. The common topics now, 
would have been considered as pedantic a short time since, as 
being above the ordinary comprehension of travellers. Men were 
flying along on business, and thought of nothing but overcoming 
the greatest portion of space in the least possibie tame; but so 
many now travel for pleasure and information, that the business- 
man takes the same air of one of leisure, or one in pursuit of 
knowledge; and in fact, is nearly identified with him in his at- 
tention to whatever passes, or in inquiries of whatever is worth 
recording. 

It was a warm afternoon, when the shadows had become con- 
siderably lengthened, that we first saw Portland at a distance. 
Its first appearance is pleasant from this view, but not imposing. 
This evening we wandered awhile about the town, but prepared 
the next morning to take a more. distinct view of it—to mark 
the changes which had taken place within seventeen years past. 
At that time we had seen it, but many things had gone from our 
recollection; the whole appearance of the streets had changed, 
and, in truth, bore a brighter aspect. Portland is a peninsula of 
land running into Casco Bay; its shape is something like the 
nose on a human face—the water making the eyes on each side 
of it—and I know not why we have not a right to use this phrase- 
ology, if it resembles one, as well as to say a tongue of land, as 
is commonly done when the peninsula is long and narrow. It re- 
minds one of Boston at first sight, and the similarity becomes 
more strongly fixed by further examination, not only of the site 
of the town, but of the manners, customs and appearance of the 
inhabitants. There are several fine streets extending nearly 
the length of the whole place, and diversified by others, inter- 
secting them at right angles. The manner in which the place 
is laid out, is equally removed from the dull sameness of Phila- 
delphia, or the painful irregularity of Boston. The first was 
fixed by line and rule with the precision of squares on a checker- 
board; and the latter was the occasional building on cow-paths, 
near springs, and on the pleasantest side of hills, as accident or 
fancy led. The fire in 1775, which destroyed the greater part of 
Falmouth, gave the generation who were destined to redeem this 
calamity by their enterprise and exertion, an opportunity to cor- 
rect many of the errors or neglects of their predecessors, in re- 
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spect to highways. Portland may consider herself a part of the 
holocaust which was offered to propitiate the fates in the revo- 
lutionary struggle. ‘The burning of Charlestown and Falmouth 
fixed the determination of the timid and wavering in our country, 
when other arguments had failed. These wanton acts kindled a 
flame of resentment, which has at this hour scarcely ceased to 
burn. The style of building here has much improved, as else- 
where, within a few years, and one finds convenience, neatness, 

taste, ‘and often splendor, in every step he takes through the 
town. The public buildings are highly respectable, in their gen- 
eral appearance, and some of the new churches are truly taste- 
ful. These things are well—are excellent; but after all, it is 
the intelligence, morals and spirit of a people, which constitute 
atown. The twenty thousand freemen of Athens were worth 
more than the countless myriads of Babylon; and on the scale 
of enterprise, and intellectual and moral worth, Portland stands 
equal to the best cities and towns of our country. The mechan- 
ics are often good indicatives of the reputation of a town, where 
they are attentive to their business, moral in their character, 
and thriving in their circumstances. The place must grow, for 
there are honorable merchants and intelligent professional men. 
It is no place here to discuss how far each class influences the 
other. As far as our inquiries could extend, we found the pro- 
fession of medicine was distinguished here for information, and 
for what, in a high degree, belongs to that faculty of the present 
day, a desire to learn. Nature has, within a few years, opened 
her secrets to their inquiries, and science and skill have turned 
them to the greatest advantage. Disease assumes less frightful 
forms than it once did, by reason of the assiduity and intelligence 
of the professors of the healing art, and discoveries are still mak- 
ing to soften the ills of human life. Of the lawyers we can 
speak more directly, for we have the happiness to number sever- 
al of them amongst our friends, who in days gone by were our 
school-fellows. ‘These we sought out, and happily found that 
time had not in the least blunted their youthful feelings—the 
same current flowed through their hearts, while the gray hair 
of wisdom here and there had marked some of their heads. The 
whole character of man takes its best form, when the individual 
stands in the fulness of manhood, between youth and old age. 
It is called the prime of life, and justly so, for the blossom and 
the fruit are found, as on the orange tree, together. The Cum- 
berland bar is amongst the first in New England. It was with 
them Parsons began his professional course; since that period, 
others have grown up who have not tarnished the early fame of 
the county. Before the revolution, the leading counsel of the 
Suffolk bar practised in Cumberland. Gridley, Kent, and Father 
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Adams practised there. It was in Cumberland that Parsons was 
examined for admission by Adams and others, and there the first 
omens of his future fame were promulgated. The conflagration 
drove him into the old Bay State, which was ever after his field 
of fame. It is much to be regretted that the United States had 
not availed themselves of his services, but it is too late to repine. 

The profession of divinity is also highly respected in Portland. 
The aflections are more constantly connected with clergymen 
than with any other class of men in the> community. Tf the 
teachers of morals and religion in any place are fanatics or fools, 
those hungry for the bread of life are miserable indeed; but that 
people are happy where the orthodox are learned and the liberal 
are bound by some sacred barriers, and are not constantly in 
danger of sliding into latitudinarianism. The mean between 
bigotry and free thinking is the one where all the virtues reside 
in common life. There may be instances to the contrary, but 
they are few and ought never to make arule. Every ecclesias- 
tical establishment should only be considered a high school for 
moral and religious instruction; and when a religious society has 
lost this character, it is good for nothing. The leading divines 
are friends, though professing in opposite creeds. The disposi- 
tion of the people has as much to do with this harmony as the 
disposition of the clergymen themselves, or more. May the time 
never come when a school house and a church shall not be ob- 
jects of affection and admiration to a New Englander. 

The chief justice and the governor of the state reside here. 
The chief justice we have heard in a cause, when he practised at 
the bar, and thought him an eloquent and powerful advocate; 
and those competent to form a correct opinion, think him an 
excellent judge. He is a man of good manners too, which are 
so essential in such an office. The most uncomfortable situation 
among christians, is that of a young lawyer attempting to argue 
his cause before an ignorant, petulent, consequential judge. The 
land, thank God, is nearly rid of these evils. The governor is 
quite a young man for that office, according to the former no- 
tions prevailing in New England; but we are happy to see the 
custom changing of making chief magistrates and commanders in 
chief out of old men, whose days of usefulness were gone, and who 
often brought more decrepitude and prejudice into the office, than 
strength of mind or liberality of feeling. Governor Parris has 
been in office for several years, and has managed affairs with 
talent and integrity, and will retire—as he has given notice that 
he shall not be a candidate for the next election—with a well 
earned, permanent fame. Some political bubble, or some burst 
of infernal smoke, may throw a fool or knave high into office, 
but like the meteor he passes away and leaves no light or glory 
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on his country’s page, while an honest fame is a star to enlighten 
and to guide in days to come. 

At the point of the peninsula, which rises considerably from 
the level of the town, stands an observatory, seventy feet from 
the ground, in which is a good telescope. We took from this 
elevation, an extensive view of the islands, forts, harbor, and 
surrounding country, and then descended to take a look at the 
burying ground, which is near it. From the gaze at and from 
the great world, the distance to the stillness of death is now, as 
it has been in other ages, but a step. It is honorable to the liv- 
ing to honor the dead; and a more correct opinion of the feelings 
and character of a people, can often be drawn from the appear- 
ance of their cemeteries, than from their dwelling houses and 
public buildings. Where the walls of the grave yard are ina 
state of dilapidation, and the tombstones are broken and scat- 
tered, may it never be our lot to live or to die. Portland is free 
from such a blot—the grave yard is on a clear, clean, elevated 
piece of ground, well fenced, and marked with all the decencies 
of christian burial. The inscriptions are plain, and in good taste. 
Side by side, in this place, repose in their narrow beds, the com- 
manders of the Enterprize and the Boxer, who fell in a sea fight 
in the last war, off this harbor. Brave and generous enemies, 
your battles are over! and the tear which is shed on one grave, 
trickles to the other. The grave of the foeman is as honored as 
that of our countryman; death takes all enmity from rivals for 
national glory. Your blood, with that of other brave men, which 
has stained the earth on our borders, and “‘incarnadened the seas,”’ 
have cemented a peace, which, we trust, will last for ages. The 
strife is unnatural between freemen of the same bone, blood and 
language. In this consecrated enclosure rest the ashes of the 

allant Commodore Preble, who died in 1807. His name is iden- 
tified with the glories of our infant navy. He carried terror and 
conquest to the shores of Tripoli, and in humbling ‘‘the anfidel 
foe,” excited the admiration of the successor of St. Peter, on 
the papal throne. In future ages, the American historian will 
search the scanty records which ‘will then be left, for all that can 
be gathered of such a man. Will not some friend now living col- 
lect the perishing memorials of his fame, that they may be at 
hand for future use? 

Having fatigued ourselves with perambulating the town, we 
dined with our friend, Captain I*****, at what he calls his cottage, 
situated in the western part of Portland. It is a beautiful resi- 
dence for one who can, like the possessor, command his time 
sufficiently to indulge in the pleasures of gardening. The grounds 
are laid out with taste, abounding in all the fruits, flowers and 
shrubbery of the country, and all in the most healthy state, from 
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the constant attention of the owner. The pleasures of a garden 
are natural—man was created in one. Whether this is fact or 
allegory, it is equally true to taste. From the dining table, we 
took an excursion to the light house on Cape Elizabeth, across 
the arm of the sea. The first thing which attracted our atten- 
tion, was a meeting house, without parsonage or parishioners, 
that could be seen. The building looked as though it had strayed 
to the place on a missionary errand, without making a single 
convert, and in fact without retaining, we should have thought, 
any portion of a hallowed character, if we had not seen a few 
graves squeezed in amongst the stones by the side of the edifice. 
Where the parson could find an audience, was equally a matter 
of wonder, unless, like St. Anthony, he preached to fishes. Na- 
ture has made this cape a beautiful place, and the time is fast 
coming, when numerous country seats, for summer residences, 
will adorn the shores along, for many miles. At present, there 
is any thing but civilization there, to apgearance. We do not 
know but this place may be the abode of the wisest and the best 
of men, and the loveliest of women—we speak only from appear- 
ances. It is pretty generally true, that agriculture and the fish- 
eries have no natural connexion. In the legends of ancient times 
we do not recollect any connexion between Ceres and Neptune, 
or if any, none productive of good. Either of these divinities, to 
be propitious, must have exclusive worship. 

In the morning we shall take the stage for Portsmouth, re- 
flecting how much can be seen, felt and enjoyed in a short time, 
when the mind is awake and the heart open to receive impres- 
sions. The longer a man lives the less he thinks of life, if he 
reasons rightly; but the more he sees of the world the better he 
thinks of mankind. There is no living body without warmth, so 
there is no heart that beats without virtues. It is the sufferer 
who has too often written the history of himself, not the man 
who has enjoyed the most. Whole months of sunshine, showers 
and prosperity pass away without comment, while the disasters 
of a single storm are recorded on a thousand pages. We shall 
look about us as we pass homeward, if it is not too hot, and 
shall put down our thoughts. What we say from mile stone to 
mile stone, shall be in sincerity, and if it does no good to any 
one, it shall do no harm. 
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ELECTION SERWIONS. 


We have now on our table the sermons delivered on the annual 
general election in this Commonwealth, for the last thirty one 
years. We have carefully perused every one of them within a short 
time, and feel no hesitation in saying, that a more quodlibetical 
collection could not easily be made. There are some able and val- 
uable discourses among this number; but we grossly misjudge, if 
they are not, as a body, below mediocrity. We have often heard 
this opinion expressed by men whose opinions we should be slow 
to reject, and who have seemed to marvel at the cause. Now the 
causes seem to us very obvious, and not in the least wonderful. 

The preacher for the day of election is chosen alternately by 
the senate and the house of representatives. In Connecticut, the 
governor appoints him; and before the recent constitution of that 
state was in operation, this was no inconsiderable portion of the 
governor’s official power. He might, we believe, appoint a fast 
and a thanksgiving—or rather fix the day on which men should 
fast or give thanks—and also appoint his own aids; and having 
duly performed these important acts of state, he had nothing fur- 
ther that he could do, until the season revolved, and called forth 
a repetition of three out of four of these demonstrations of high 
prerogative. In Rhode Island, we are not aware that the gov- 
ernor has, to this day, any power, except that of commissioning 
his own aids, and giving a casting vote in “grand committee”— 
that is, in convention of the two houses of assembly. In that 
state, public worship and a sermon form no part of the proceed- 
ings of the day of annual election. But in Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, it is different; and in Connecticut the 
election sermons are far superior to those in Massachusetts, if 
we may be allowed to form a comparison by an examination of 
sixteen or eighteen of the last that have been preached there, 
and five or six that were delivered between 1793 and 1800. In 
former years we occasionally encountered here and there a spe- 
cimen of clerical power and eloquence, as exhibited in Vermont 
and New Hampshire on these choice occasions, and are compel- 
led by truth to declare, that we can select, from the budget of 
home-made discourses now before us, many that are inferior to 
any one we have ever seen from either of those states. 

A series of pamphlets on any given anniversary, is not, per- 
haps, a fair subject of much critical severity; nor have we any 
design or inclination to scrutinize the desultory matter contained 
in thirty one discourses preached in the audience of ‘‘the powers 
that be,” from 1796 to the present fime, inclusive, in this me- 
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tropolis. Would they were more worthy of perusal, preservation 
and criticism! Why are they not? 

The reasons which have too frequently guided the selection of 
a candidate to preack the election sermon, are, not that he is an 
able divine, a distinguished scholar, or an influential gentleman: 
not that his merit or standing deserves the notice of the govern- 
ment; and least of all, that he is expected to write or deliver 
any thing worthy of transmission to posterity, or of governing 
the conduct of his contemporaries. 

A few of the movements that precede an election of preachers 
for these anniversaries, will serve instead of more numerous ones 
which we could mention, if it were necessary, to illustrate far- 
ther the causes of that mediocrity of talent and respectability, 
which we have just said was far from marvellous in our eyes. 

Some bustling member of the legislature has a clerical friend 
in the parish or vicinity where he resides, whom he thinks to be 
“‘a very smart man,” or “(a remarkably likely, good man,” and 
whom he desires to see in the pulpit of the Old South on election 
day. It will gratify the clergyman a little, he supposes, and his 
parishoners and friends not a little, to have him thus called forth. 
He, to be sure, is a very modest, retiring man, and is very lilile 
known; but he has great reasoning powers, and is moreover “‘a cap- 
ital speaker”’—his voice will fill the largest house in Boston. 
With these and similar commendations of an unknown, retiring 
clergyman, one or two button-holding, thorough-going teazers, 
fill the ears of forty or fifty individuals in the house, who care not 
who preaches to the next legislature, and they promise, chiefly 
for the sake of being rid of importunity, to vote for him. At the 
first balloting, the votes are greatly scattered, but the Rev. 
Mr. has forty five votes perhaps, and no other single can- 
didate more than eighteen or twenty. Of course, in a case 
where so little interest is felt, and so much time is irksomely 
spent, the candidate who had the highest number of votes on the 
first trial, (and whose name probably had hung in front of the 
clerk’s desk, at the head of a nomination list, six and thirty 
hours, and been announced in the newspaper of the day, as occu- 
pying that commanding post,) receives a majority on the second 
trial; and thus the retiring reasoner, with a voice that will fill 
all space, comes into the desk at the appointed time, and is heard 
by a crowded audience. His sermon is printed by ‘‘the printer 
to the state;” distributed amongst the members of the legisla- 
ture and the clergymen of the commonwealth; a copy or two is 
preserved by the historical society, and by some quiddling keep- 
ers of a file of every thing that appears at regular intervals; and 
the residue, if any, consigned by our old friend “the messenger,” 
to the repose of some dusty lumber room in the upper precincts 
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of the state house. Meanwhile, as the members of the legisla- 
ture receive their dividends of these precious pamphlets, and 
stuff them into the tops of their hats, on the bottoms of their 
pockets, and afterwards transfer them to their trunks or into 
the drawers of a. bureau in their boarding houses, they say to 
each other, in an under tone that marks with the greater empha- 
sis their estimate of the sermon and of the practice—“it may be 
a good thing to keep up this old custom; probably it is not best 
to disturb it; but really, an old almanack is more interesting and 
quite as valuable as this flat stuff that we are to carry home to 
our ministers, and pay so much for printing.” 

In another instance, if the time and season warrant it, some 
preacher is brought forward to address the legislature on an 
election day, because he is stiffly orthodox, and lives in a place 
where the liberal party have had the means of crossing his track, 
and perhaps of thwarting his movements, if not of impairing his 
reputation for theological attainments, and particularly for Greek 
learning. He therefore must have the fostering hand, or at 
least, the approving smile of the government given to him, by 
way of censuring his antagonists and showing that all power is 
not yet in the hands of those who war against the five points. 

Some clergyman, in another case, and his friends also, think 
he has been rather unhandsomely treated by his clerical breth- 
ren—that they have not extended to him the covering charity 
which is the bond of perfectness. In short, the man, they say, 
has been persecuted shamefully—and in order to show abhorrence 
af persecution and mortify the persecutors, the man who is al- 
leged to be persecuted, must be chosen .to preach the election 
sermon. Thus those who can know nothing of the matter with 
any certainty, except that the man is in disrepute at home, at- 
tempt to bring him into repute away from home. 

Again—some bigot for liberality, who is so furious for modera- 
tion that he is ready to damn a man for want of charity, takes 
it into his head, that as his favorite minister is rather unpopular 
in the neighborhood that surrounds his parish, on account of his 
having less strict notions on old fashioned and inscrutable points 
of divinity, than the clergymen about him and their hearers rel- 
ish, he must be chosen tu preach before His Excellency, His 
Honor, (if there be such an office on hand) the Honorable Coun- 
cil, Senate and House of Representatives, as a high testimony 
of the displeasure of the government at such a pertinacious ad- 
herence to the old puritanical doctrines of 1640, and such a nar- 
row and distrustful spirit as make men slow and leisurely in be- 
stowing their utmost confidence in a new faith, and prevents 
their being enraptured at once with the preaching of a young 
man who differs so widely from the minister on whose instruc- 
tions it has been their lot to attend for forty years. 
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Worse than all—clergymen have sometimes been selected with 
reference to their political zeal, and for the purpose of reward- 
ing it, or in expectation of witnessing its effervescence. The 
means, in the several last cases mentioned, have not unfrequently 
been very similar to those suggested above—bustling, pertina- 
cious men, pulling the buttons and jogging the elbows of the in- 
different, and pouring into their ears the sort of slang that the 
signs of the times render most advisable for effect. 

These, or causes not more creditable to the electors, have 
heretofore sometimes operated in the choice of preachers for the 
day of election. The fact is a sickening one, bie accounts for the 
misplaced and disgusting tirades about intolerance, the denunci- 
ation of political men and measures, the chilling talk about the 
ardour of patriotic feelings, the sorry drivelling about the princi- 
ples of a republican government, and the tame, trite, spiritless, 
humdrum trash, about increasing light, liberality, good neighbor- 
hood, and the triumph of intellect, which are cast into the shape 
of election sermons. 


With most submissive deference, we must also say, that we 


think the preacher, on these occasions, sometimes mistakes the 
purpose for which divine service is then attended. The practice 
is a venerable one, and if it be not mismanaged, we should most 
reluctantly abandon it. The purpose, if we apprehend it cor- 
rectly, for which this anniversary service was instituted, and 
should be continued, is to recognise the divine government, on 
which human government depends, to seek heavenly benediction 
and protection at the opening of the political year, and to call 
to the remembrance and to impress on the minds of the newly 
elected members of the administration their dependence and ac- 
countability, and to suggest to them the principles by which they 
should be actuated, and the motives by which they should be in- 
fluenced. All this is exceedingly proper, and it is also intelligi- 
ble. Any thing else, of a different nature, seems to us to be a 
perversion or a mockery. But have not those who have been 
selected to direct the devotions, and impart the religious instruc- 
tions of those interesting anniversaries, too often attempted to 
display themselves, to abuse others, to harrangue upon most un- 
apt and unfortunate topics, and to play the politico-religious 
orator, with the spirit of one who, despairing to gain proselytes, 
is resolved to give the intractable rejectors of his crude and re- 
pulsive notions, one sound beating before he leaves them finally 
to wander and perish? 

If we were called upon to select the most shockingly profane 
address to the Deity which we ever witnessed from a man pro- 
fessing a reverence for his supremacy and submission to his will, 
we should point to the closing pages of an election sermon de- 
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livered in Boston less than twenty years ago. We have a vivid 
impression of the horror with which we were struck at the time 
of its delivery, and of the astonishment which it called into the 
countenances of the governor and several of his council. We 
also remember, and can never forget, that it was apprehended 
that the speaker would be clapped for this effort, and that if he 
had not added a solemn amen at the end, which reminded the 
thoughtless part of the audience that it was a sermon ending 
with an invocation to heaven, the galleries would probably have 
echoed with noisy, theatrical applause. Yet this prayer, or 
whatever it should be termed, was eulogised in a newspaper of 
the next morning, and the hearts of the audience were declared 
to have united most fervently in the most offensive petitions of 
the speaker. 

While on this subject, we feel constrained to declare, that the 
habit, which we fear is increasing, of paying compliments in the 
newspapers, or any where else, to acts of devotion—to prayers 
on special occasions—is absurd and indecent. What is a prayer? 
To whom is it addressed? And what does it imply in regard to 
those who join in it? A proper reply to these inquiries cannot 
fail to warrant and demand the inference, that a fulsome pane- 
gyric on “the peculiar elegance of diction and appropriateness of 
language, for which the reverend gentleman is so distinguished,” 
when applied to an address from feeble man to the Majesty of 
Heaven, is as gross an outrage on good taste as on correct moral 
sensibility. It must rank with the unintentional satire which 
was once inflicted on a clergyman, by pronouncing his the most 
eloquent prayer ever addressed to a Boston audience. 

The remedy for defects in election sermons, is at once sug- 
gested by the exposure of the causes from which those defects 
have proceeded. We could point to examples which might be 
profitably followed, but this might be thought invidious. The 
mention of the election sermon of the late President Appleton, 
however, and also that of the late Doctor Kendall, ought to 
wound the feelings of no man living. 

If our notions are not fastidious or whimsical, there is a want 
of taste as well as dignity in foisting into the resolve to thank 
the preacher and ask a copy of his discourse for the press, ful- 
some commendatory epithets, such as we have noticed in one or 
two recent instances. “The able, learned and eloquent dis- 
course.”? We hope never to see this boyish, sophomorical folly 
repeated—and we believe there are not more than two instances 
of it within the last half century, and probably not a single one 
of an earlier date. 

OTHO. 
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POETRY. 


TO THE OLD ELM TREE IN THE CENTRE OF BOSTON 
COMMON. 


Gray twilight’s mellow shades come down 
In beauty, round thee, aged tree; 

A diadem of shadows brown 

Rests on thy brow,——how gloriously! 
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Aye—like an haughty warrior king, 
In this thine age, thou standest there, 
And proudly, fearlessly dost fling 

Those limbs against the chainless air. 


And now, in gentleness, the light, 
The tender light! of merry June, 
Trembles along those limbs of might, 
Soft!—like the lustre of the moon. 


Proud! proud old tree—the lapse of years 
Leaves no decay upon thy bloom; 

While man—that thing of smiles and tears— 
Goes like a flower to his tomb. 
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*T was here—’twas here—within the shade 

By yonder giant branches sent, 

That once a group of school boys made a 
The swift hours ring with merriment. 
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Methinks I see their flashing eyes— 

White brows—and wealth of golden hair— 
And hear those merry shouts arise 

In gladness, and in music there. 


For oft when summer days brought fruits— 
Aye, store of luscious fruits—to earth, 
Then, gray old elm, around thy roots, 
Youth’s bounding footsteps flew in mirth. 
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Sweet times were those!—with the glad sun 
And sapphire-colored skies above, 

And wild-winds on our brows, each one 

' Breathed freely in that scene of love. 


Then would the strange, mysterious tale 
Of faint remembered years, go round— 
Of fights in Syria’s almond vale, 

And of the brazen clarion’s sound. 


Oh! glorious to each simple boy 

Seemed those wild deeds of olden time— 
Of the Crusaders’ stormy joy, 

Sounding o’er Tyria’s sultry clime. 


Here! on this clover-scented turf, 

That merry group would sit—and dream 
Of monarchs, chieftains, and the serf 
And halls where jewelled weapons gleam. 






And there were tales of one whose bark 
Went darkly down within the sea— 
The empire of the ocean-shark, 

And where the sword-fish wanders free. 







How all, save him, found fearful graves © 
Around the cold rocks of the deep, 

While he lived months and years in caves 
And woods, where glorious rivers sweep. 










Farewell, old tree! that urchin crowd 
That once made here its paradise, 
Hath scattered like an April cloud 
When winds are wailing in the skies. 












And may a century wear away 
Ere thou be gathered to the earth; 
And weary men pass many a day 
Gaily beneath thee, in their mirth. 
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THE LAY OF GRATITUDE; 


Consisting of Poems occasioned by the recent visit of Lafayette to the 
United States. By Daniel Bryan. 


Mr. Bryan has produced a volume of poetry for the American 
public, which may be read with pleasure by all persons of taste. 
The verse is smooth, the sentiments natural, and the connexion, 
which is no common thing in modern poetry, easily traced through- 
out. The first part is ¢alled “The Greeting,” and shadows forth 
the story of Lalayette’s coming to assist in the revolutionary 
struggle, recounted on his arrival; the second part is “The Vale- 
dictory,” in which, among other things, President Adams’ fare- 
well speech is put into verse. The remainder of the volume con- 
sists of odes made on the occasion. We are delighted to find a 
writer who seems to love his muse most ardently, bring her for- 
ward so neatly attired, particularly on such an occasion, when 
we were deluged with trashy rhymes from all quarters. The au- 
thor will stare, and perhaps question our judgment, when we say, 
that his subject was not a good one for the trial of his poetic 
powers. Some incident, on which an unexpected flood of light 
can be thrown by genius, and directed by taste, should be select- 
ed for a great poetic effort. Where facts, however imposing, are 
minutely known to all classes of the community, the writer has 
a hard task indeed, by selection, arrangement or ornament, to 
give a new charm to his subject. The busy imaginations of the 
people have contemplated it in all possible shapes, and forestalled 
the writer’s best thoughts and expressions. A great and over- 
whelming matter is not, in our opinion, a good subject for the 
poet. A city on fire is a sublime spectacle; a territory sinking 
by an earthquake; the volcano pouring its floods of lava upon 
frightened villages, and wrapping them in flames, may, with great 
effect, be thrown into a peem—but no man can take such sub- 
jects and make a poem out of them, for he has nothing of a high- 
er nature by which to illustrate them. A single combat between 
two fiery chiefs, has occupied the time of Homer and Virgil 
through many a page; but the burning of Troy was soon des- 
patched, and in a few ordinary lines the eruptions of tna are 
described. This does not take from, but in fact adds to the 
merit of Mr. Bryan’s labors, for if he has done so well what was 
so hard to do, it is easy to conjecture what would be his success 
in a more felicitous subject. We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to say more of this work, and offer our readers copious 
extracts. We hope to hear from the author again—his talents 
should not be hid. 
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56 Note to Patrons and Correspondents. 


The following lines are from the close of the Valedictory: 


*« While garlands, cull’d from glory’s richest bowers, 
The honored chieftain’s hoary brows entwine, 
And freedom, clothed in her sublimest powers, 
Inscribes his name where deathless tablets shine; 
Still more distinguished honors round him beam! 
A higher auspice rules and guards his weal— 

See o’er him curved, that rainbow’s vivid stream! 
Whose tints such pure ethereal charms reveal— 
Shall faith’s strong ken not there, unblamed, descry 

A halo formed for him by hands on high?’’ 


TO PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several valuable communications have been received for this number, which 
will appear in our next. We are obliged to arrange our matter in such a man- 
ner as to give the most variety, without regarding the precise time in which we 
receive it. 

The author of the ‘*Confessions of a Country School Master,’’ has our 
thanks for his communication, and we shall be happy to hear from him often. 
We find wit and humor the scarcest commodities in the market, and the writer 
of this article has a good stock of them. 

A. B. has hurled the shafts of his satire against the ancient languages with a 
bold and vigorous arm. Those who do not agree with him will be delighted 
with the power he has displayed. Such conflicts of mind have a good tenden- 
ey. It was not known how securely Jupiter was enthroned in the heavens until 
the giants had made war upon him. 

O. is a new writer in our pages. He should cultivate his poetic talents. Our 
readers will join us in saying they are of a high order. We shall be happy to 
greet him often. Our old friend I. M. has become so identified with us, that 
we should hardly know what to do without him. Whether he visits battle 
grounds or carols on the common, or elsewhere, he is always accompanied with 
inspiration, taste and modesty. 

Our call for whatever might be gathered up, relating to revolutionary char- 
acters, has been heard, and two excellent memoirs, from distinguished pens, 
have been sent us. One of Jabez Fisher will be found in this number, and the 
other shall appear in our next. Others, we hear, are in preparation. They will 
be welcome. 

Who can read Otho, without feeling how salutary such criticisms may be in 
elevating our literature and divinity? 

This number of our work has been delayed by reason of the necessary absence 
of the editor, and some circumstances incidental to the commencement of a se- 
cond volume. The printers have no share in the blame, whatever may be its 
extent; on the editor alone it should rest. 

Our friends will be so good as to believe that punctuality, freshness and 
spirit will grow out of a readiness to comply with the terms of our prospectus. 





